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Here’s how you save money with 
thternationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


l. Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver “Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and - 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


FLOUR 4 iti G COMPANY 
“Bakery-Proved" — Trademark ®@ GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trademark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 
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Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 











ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Complete Grain 
Za . HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent Facilities for 






BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Members of 








<.) SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent & . h 
BY STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear erving the All Leading 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Commbdity E 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark Milling Trade ws ity Ex- 
changes. 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 











UHLMANN 


SPRING MAIDE GRAIN COMPANY 


An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 











Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City @ 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


TES SERS NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Uniformity 


the priceless avoid in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACMé-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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\ } Country- Milled 

"W from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
} the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








© he 
WALL ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MES PHERSON. KANSAS id 
































Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


* 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 





am iY iV it DRY A711 5 FY Incorporated 
, KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





BOARD OF TRADE 8UILDING =s 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 

















J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. « «. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
~s 
ce »» | | WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. | (— _ 
maior pacing GRAIN MERCHANTS 
SEMOLINA MER( y 
FANCY No. 1 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Milled from Carefully Selected Kansas City 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


KELLY- 

















ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“Dread is the . 
Staff of Litr’ 


Y-W od colt le Mo) mm oll] gam (0) 
as We Are of Ours, for 





OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas aoe 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 

Records of Invested Capital 


© PRALTSAL 





SINCE 1925 


& SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CIty 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *": 220. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








“ROCK YER” °° RLODGETT’S” RYE wexwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 6 Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 








HARRIS, UPHAM e& CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 














To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 11-12—Baking Industry Sani- 


=> tation Standards Committee, BISSC 


offices, 511 Fifth Ave., New York; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

April 12-18 — Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., Claude Neill, Box 407 
Board of Trade Laboratory, Enid, 
Okla. 


April 183—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


April 27—Cincinnati Section 12, 
American Association of Cereal 
Steele, 2179 Plesant Valley Drive, 
Chemists, Cincinnati; sec. C. J. 
Huntington, W.Va. 


April 27-29— Western Carolinas 
Retail Bakers, Wade Hampton Hotel, 
Columbia, S.C.; sec., D. W. MacRae, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 200 W. 
Griffith St., Charlotte, N.C. 


April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 29-May 2— Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;.sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 


April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 628 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 13867 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 11-18 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 138-15—Biscuit & Oracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23— American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 


Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. : 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 


Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 


5 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
11th and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 








lf you bag any product — | 
The new and augmented BAGPAK® CLOSER line 
offers you an economy machine for any need. 

















These new machines are geared for fast production, to meet your 
cost-reducing requirements. You pay lower prices for new ma- 
chines that close bags faster and better—a double saving that -- 





means better profits. 





THE NEW BAGPAK’ CLOSERS ARE - 


> ADAPTABLE TO ANY PRODUCT — 
ANY PURPOSE — ANYTIME 


> HIGH OR LOW SPEED — 
UP TO 15 BAGS A MINUTE 


> USED FOR ALL TYPES OF BAGS— 
A Ld ae) 4 ae ed 


> USED WITH OR WITHOUT CONVEYORS 
> SIMPLE TO OPERATE—FULLY OR 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


> APPLIES FAMOUS BAGPAK CUSHION STITCH 
—OR SEWS THROUGH COTTON OR PAPER 


FILLER CORD 

















See our complete line of BAGPAK® 
CLOSERS at the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association Feed 
Show, Booths 195-196, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 1-2-8. 
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Ask for Bagpak’s experienced Planning and Service Engineers . 
to explain the cost—and time-saving features of the new, low 
cost CLOSER line. Get: lower cost, faster production—better 
looking packages—more efficient labor. Call for Bagpak 
Planning Service, or write— N-4. 





BAGPAK DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Kansas City, Kansas - 





220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Los Angeles 


Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 








Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wzusau, W's.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7%, Til. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 


ee 


SIVIVIT 17 
CANAAN. 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
ay, NY. 

Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
611 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 8322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Chemists 
Hear Talk on Whey 


NEW YORK—The functional and 
nutritional value of edible whey solids 
was the subject of a talk given by 
Edward Alesch of the Western Con- 
densing Co. of Appleton, Wis., at the 
March meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Mr. Alesch briefly outlined the pro- 
duction techniques and uses of this 
new dairy solid for the food industry. 
Edible whey solids will also accentu- 
ate flavor and are being used in a 
wide variety of food products and in 
such baked foods as bread, rolls, pies, 
cakes, doughnuts, icings and fillings, 
he said. 

It may be incorporated, he said, as 
an additional food supplement or as 
the sole dairy ingredient. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NAMED MILL MANAGER 

LEMMON, S.D.—New manager of 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. 
in Lemmon is Ralph Johnson. He 
succeeds Konrad Stummeier who 
has joined the Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S.D. 
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Australia’s 1956-57 Wheat 
Supply Under Previous Year 


WASHINGTON—Commercial sup- 
plies of wheat in Australia during 
that country’s 1956-57 (December- 
November) marketing season are 
currently estimated, according to re- 
ports received by USDA, at only 
210.7 million bushels compared with 
287.2 million in 1955-56, a reduction 
of 27%. 

Since there are at present no rea- 
sons to assume that either domestic 
or export demands this season will 
show any reductions from those of 
a year ago, it is quite likely that 
Dec. 1, 1957, carry-over stocks will 
be the lowest in many years and cer- 
tainly no larger than what was re- 
garded as normal in years preceding 
the development of the great world 
wheat surpluses. 

Australia’s current wheat market- 
ing season opened on Dec. 1, 1956, 
with a carry-in of only 84.1 million 
bushels compared with 91.6 million 
a year earlier. The first official esti- 
mate placed the new crop at no more 
than 126.6 million bushels compared 
with 195.6 million in 1955-56. As- 
suming that domestic requirements 
remain unchanged at last year’s lev- 
el of 72.8 million bushels, supplies 
available for export or carry-over 
this season amount to only 137.9 
million bushels against 214.4 million 
last season. 

Should exports this year continue 
at anything like the 1955-56 rate, 
when they totaled 130.3 million bush- 
els grain equivalent, the Dec. 1, 1957, 
carry-over would be down to 7.6 mil- 
lion bushels. However, if Australia 
prefers to end the season with no 
less than a 20 million bushel carry- 
over, the actual exportable supply 
would amount to only 117.9 million 
bushels. 

Under Australia’s current 5-year 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


ADE BUILDING © KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS ¢ F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 














wheat stabilization plan, which ex- 
pires with the end of the 1957-58 
season, all phases of the marketing 
of the country’s wheat crop are the 
sole prerogative of the Australian 
Wheat Board. The board not only 
exercises a complete monopoly over 
the purchase of wheat from farmers 
but also over its subsequent sale in 
domestic and export markets. The 
board, however, delegates its author- 
ity to such approved organizations 
as government grain elevators, state 
grain elevator boards, licensed co- 
operatives and licensed wheat mer- 
chants who have been long engaged 
in the wheat trade. These operate 
as agents of the board. 

Under the wheat stabilization plan, 
the Commonwealth government each 
year is obliged to guarantee pro- 
ducers a price that will not fall be- 
low their cost of production for the 
year as determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Agriculture 
and subsequently reviewed and ap- 
proved by a Wheat Index Commit- 
tee. The latter consists of represen- 
tatives of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Council and the Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Federation and the director of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This year’s production cost 
was placed at $1.53 bu. 

The _ government, therefore, is 
guaranteeing wheat growers this 
year a minimum price of $1.53 bu., 
for new crop wheat of f.a.q. deliver- 
to to the board, bulk basis, f.o.r. 
ports of export. This represents an 
increase of 6.3¢ bu. compared with 
the 1955-56 guarantee of $1.47 bu. 
Premiums and discounts are applica- 
ble for deliveries varying in quality 
from Australia’s f.a.q. standard. 

Prices Differ 

The support price applies to all 
wheat sold for home consumption 
and up to 100 million bushels for ex- 
port. Growers in Western Australia 
receive an additional 2.8¢ owing to 
the proximity of that state to over- 
seas markets. The first advance pay- 
able on new crop deliveries is $1.12 
bu. on bulk and $1.16 bu. on bagged 
wheat, less freight. The advance to 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e@ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


K NAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producer. 


of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


1., Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


> 
wale 





ALL 
































“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal 3 USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
7s = HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN GFFICE: WINNIPEG 
. GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER Canadian ie ve Cannan Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
opt I WHE 4 lp CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
SS) im i Ul ly i, Ly ~. 
RS Rip I~ % 


|PURITY THREE STARS| [eeeeieemibndiihsoite 
CANADACREAM —‘ STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 














CANADA’S 





CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


LP ROLLED OATS 
OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ; WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF Weew MONARCH 
THE WEST We Oe coenT 
| NELSON |“ . oN 
»| 2 CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY Robin Cyyi | Flour 
| MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY Mills Limited 


ice: RI Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
| ee WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL’ - MONCTON 
adie ress ' MONTREAL * ORIENTA py es 
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And that’s why we try in every way to sell 
bakery products all the time to every kind 
of consumer we can influence. That’s why, 
based on recent average mailing, more than 
106,500 letters will go out every month 
from the general offices of our parent com- 
pany, Archer-Daniels-Midland* . . . and 
every one of ’em will bear our slogan‘‘ENJOY 
BREAD every MEAL.” 


Commander- Larab @C © MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


*PRODUCERS OF LINSEED OIL, SOYBEAN OIL, MARINE OIL, PAINT VEHICLES, RESINS, PLASTICIZERS, FATTY ACIDS, 
FATTY ALCOHOLS, HYDROGENATED GLYCERIDES, SPERM OIL, FOUNDRY BINDERS, WHEAT FLOUR, 
INDUSTRIAL CEREALS, VEGETABLE PROTEINS, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA, LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY FEEDS. 
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We put our money where our hopes, heart and future are—on the 
baking industry. Because we are bakery flour specialists. 


This slogan is yours to use. We hope that 
you'll adopt it—use it! 

And if you’re not already making use of 
our specialized services (although a great 
many leading bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 

We'll pay the freight on your phone call 
or wire .. . and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective April 8 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except the 
U.S., U.K., and Europe have been in- 
creased in two port ranges. The levels 
now operating, with the previous fig- 
ures in parentheses, are as follows: 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 
614¢ (5\4¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 5¢ (4¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 7¢ (7¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to-day 
basis. 


U.S. Aid Plan 
For Poland 
Under Way 


WASHINGTON—First steps in the 
formation of a U.S. aid program for 
Poland, through the use of agricul- 
tural surpluses and mining machinery, 
are now under way after several 
weeks of conferences between offi- 
cials of the Polish and U.S. govern- 
ments. A limitation of $75 million may 
be put on the aid total for the pres- 
ent. 

Likely to be included in the listing 
of agricultural surpluses are wheat, 
cotton and edible fats and oils. Sup- 
plies would be worked under the 
terms of Public Law 480. This opening 
gun in the Polish aid program, how- 
ever, is now seen as a preliminary 
step to a longer range program. 

A factor in the supply of aid is the 
attempt to shift Polish trade from 
Russia to the west. It is understood 
that Poland does 65% of its export 
business with Russia; the aim is to 
switch that business to Western Ger- 
many. The problem is how to accom- 
plish this goal without arousing the 
Soviet government to adopt punitive 
measures such as cutting off supplies 
of grain to Poland. 

Delaying the conclusion of a long 
range agreement with Poland at this 
time is said to be a U.S. idea that 
its goal can be better met if the 
transactions are handled through 
Western Germany rather than 
through the U.S. 


(Continued on page 21) 


Canada Finalizes 
Wheat Business 
With Poland 


OTTAWA—After running into dif- 
ficulties, satisfactory arrangements 
have now been made for the ship- 
ment of 12 million bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat to Poland. Bankers ap- 
peared to be unwilling to advance 
credit to Poland even though the 
Canadian government was ready to 
arrange credit guarantees. 

Poland is now reported to be ask- 
ing for another 6 million bushels of 
wheat. 

Shipment of the 12 million bushels 
will be spread over a 2-year period. 
Most of the wheat will move out of 
St. Lawrence ports, starting in April. 
The grades involved are Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 Northern. 

To meet the business the Canadian 
Wheat Board reduced the price of 
No. 4 by 2¢ bu. and Nos. 5 and 6 by 
5¢ bu. 
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Conference Between Trade, USDA 
Leads to Relaxing of Script Ban 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—FEffective immed- 
iately, the Commodity Stabilization 
Service has ordered a limited relax- 
ation of the redemption ban on 
earned wheat certificates in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The Portland CCC 
office will redeem certificates issued 
in sales of wheat registered prior to 
March 11, 1957. Such sales must be 
proved to have been provided for 
export from the Pacific Northwest. 

Redemptions will be only as CCC 
wheat may be available at seaboard 
and the USDA will not reserve any 
wheat in the Portland area for cer- 
tificate redemption. 

This decision means that CCC will 
not permit buying wheat against 
forward sales which may have been 
registered, but such redemptions as 
may be available will cover only 
“earned” certificates. 

Certificates earned for wheat ex- 
ports from the West Coast registered 
March 11 and after or for any date 
since the program began are eligi- 
ble for redemption by Dallas and 


Chicago CSS offices from supplies at 
those points. 

The liberalization of the ban on 
wheat script certificate redemption 
is a direct result of the conference 
here last week between U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials and 
grain trade representatives. 


Trade officials were pleased with 
the conduct of the session under the 
chairmanship of Walter C. Berger, 
director of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. Government spokesmen 
praised the “attitude and helpful 
approach” of the trade leaders who 
acted as unofficial spokesmen for in- 
dustry. Those spokesmen were Wil- 
lem cC. Schilthuis, executive vice 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
New York; Carl C. Farrington, vice 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
Minneapolis, formerly chairman of 
the National Grain Trade Council 
and Price Feuquay, currently leader 
of that council. 

While the trade did not get all it 
asked for, it did gain a considerable 
amount of insight into the govern- 
ment problems, reports here indicate. 

The most important bit of infor- 





Action Taken to Correct 
Domestic Relief Abuse 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Federal inves- 
tigators have been conducting an in- 
tensive probe of methods adopted in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania for the distribution of 
surplus wheat flour, cornmeal and 
other foods under the government’s 
relief program. Their findings have 
already resulted in action being taken 
in Kentucky to tighten up the regula- 
tions and similar action is expected 
elsewhere. 
~ The federal investigators were 
brought in following widespread al- 
legations of abuses that saw unquali- 
fied people receive hand-outs from the 
government. Flour and corn millers 
complained of the disturbance to reg- 
ular trade channels. 

Earlier this year the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture notified Ken- 
tucky that because of abuses that had 
come to notice, it could not continue 
operation of the welfare program un- 


less positive and immediate action 
was taken to put the program on a 
more realistic basis. 

As a result, the state’s agricultural 
department has tightened its regula- 
tions governing free distribution in 61 
counties for more than 250,000 peo- 
ple. 

The state’s agricultural commis- 
sioner, Ben. J. Butler, revealed that 
irregularities which formed the sub- 
ject of the USDA complaint included 
certification of applicants for food 
without conducting proper investiga- 
tions; approval of applicants whose 
income exceeded the maximum that a 
recipient eligible for free food may 
earn and distribution of food to per- 
sons whose need for it was question- 
able. 

The state authorities have now 
ruled that all applicants must be 
properly certified; accurate records 

(Continued on page 28) 
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mation resulting from the session was 
that USDA would shortly open for re- 
demption wheat certificates earned 
and registered in the Pacific North- 
west. It is estimated that this will 
mean as must as 15,000,000 bu. of 
CCC wheat in that area will be 
available for redemption through 
certificates. 


The relaxation of the present ban 
would make certificate redemption 
valid not only for sales under Public 
Law 480, but also for the cash busi- 
ness of Japan. 

It is considered that this liberali- 
zation was an acceptable compromise 
to the grain exporters, once they 
learned the supply conditions which 
exist on the West Coast. It was seen 
from information made available at 
the meeting that it would have only 
been a matter of a few weeks when 
the government would have run out 
of wheat and the topic of redemption 
or non-redemption would have be- 
come academic. 

This relaxation of the total ban 
on redemption is an effective com- 
promise wherein USDA has tailored 
its plans to aid the trade to the full 
extent possible in face of supply con- 
ditions in that area for white wheat, | 
observers say. 


One item of discussion which has 
not been resolved, nor is it likely to 
be resolved quickly, was a recom- 
mendation of a uniform subsidy-in- 
kind for all coastal ranges. The dif- 
ficulty confronting the government 
is international in character and can- 
not be resolved except after consul- 
tation with U.S. competitor wheat 
exporters and the problems of the 
flour mills on the Pacific Northwest, 
which have been caught in a price 
squeeze. As the open market price 
for wheat soared above the loan 
level, the mills, as cash subsidy re- 
cipients, were always falling behind 
the market as the subsidy kept leap- 
frogging the market and vice versa. 


Expanding India Program Problems 

What touched off the West Coast 
problem and led to the certificate 
redemption ban was the expanding 
India program, where heavier-than- 
anticipated calls were made for West 
Coast white wheat. It appears. the 
export trade had gained the impres- 
sion that the three year wheat pro- 
gram to India would be divided 
equally at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 1.2 million tons. However, 
there is no evidence that this rate 
of export flow had ever been stated 
officially. Once the program got un- 


(Continued on page 24) 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA to Order 
Relief Flour 
April 12 


WASHINGTON — Telegraphic 
orders to process Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat and corn into 
70,056,000 lb. flour and 14,026,000 
cornmeal will be sent to mills by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture by 
midnight April 12. The flour and corn- 
meal will be used for relief purposes 
abroad. 

The flour and cornmeal must be 
ready for shipment ex mill on or be- 
fore May 6. Private welfare organi- 
zations will handle the distribution 
abroad. 








The Asseciation of Operative Millers 
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Management Looks at Modernization, Highlights 


The Task of the 


President and General Manager, The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 


S the operative millers—both through the technical committee of AOM 
Arana through the activities of the individual members—approach the 
broad general problem of modernization, they will, I am sure, resist a natural 
tendency to become lyrical about modernization as such, rather than as a 
means to an end. With an industry facing the most bitter and aggressive 
competition—within its own ranks in the U.S. as well as in the world markets 
—every efficiency and every progressive step toward producing a better food 
product from the wheat which we have at hand, will be necessary in order 
to maintain our place in the competitive race. 


Many new ideas have been incorporated into foreign mills as they have 
been rebuilt, some with the aid of U.S. funds. AOM is facing the problem 
of doing the same thing and carrying it on further in the face of stern 
economic necessity, which decrees that money can only be invested in plants 
and facilities to the extent those plants and facilities can earn a return. 


I have no patience with those who say a piece of equipment is good 
simply because it is “foreign.” I have no patience with those who refuse to 
accept a piece of equipment just because it is “foreign.” In the long run, 
equipment and processes will be accepted only if they do the job. 

I have every confidence that the imaginative intelligence and the in- 
quiring minds represented in AOM and so much a part of the American way 
of life, will continue to hold that lead. 


Atherton Bean 


President, International Milling Co., Minneapolis 


T is good to know that modernization is the theme of the next AOM 
meeting in Buffalo. It is evidence of the new alertness in the milling 
industry; its new receptivity to the concepts of change and improvement. 

It is absolutely certain that the means of grinding wheat into flour can 
be materially improved, not merely by the development of new techniques 
that are distinctly our own, but also by the application of techniques which 
have been developed for other industries. To do either of these things, how- 
ever, it is necessary not merely that individuals be on their toes, but that 
the whole atmosphere of the industry stress the new, the improved. Such 
an attitude acts as a spur on many minds and will make this a more excit- 
ing, pleasant and satisfying industry in which to work. 


Harry A. Bullis 


Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


HE world today is dominated by dynamics—the science of forces. We 

may not think of flour milling as dynamic, but we know it has an im- 
portant role to play in the feeding of the hungry. What makes anything 
dynamic? The people in it. It is our daily thinking, our attitudes and our 
actions which have given reality to the jet plane high overhead and the 
atomic reactor hidden under tons of concrete. It is only logical in a dynamic 
world that we in management must condition ourselves for change. I urge 
all operative millers, engineers and researchers who attend the technical 
conference to think of it as a conditioner—not of wheat—but of dynamic 
men of the future. 


Philip W. Pillsbury 


Chairman of the Board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


S a member of the Association of Operative Millers, I am looking for- 

ward to attending our 61st annual technical conference in Buffalo. 
Recently I’ve had an opportunity to view the technical progress being made 
by many European flour mills. If we are to continue to actively compete for 
flour business in overseas markets, we have to better these advances being 
made in other countries. AOM and its technical conference offer the opera- 
tive miller a fine opportunity to keep abreast of changes in his field. It affords 
him a better opportunity to evaluate new equipment and new ideas. 


James E. Skidmore 
President, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HILE milling as a profession and as a business has been practiced 
W since early Biblical times, it is still to a high degree a personal art 
rather than a highly mechanized science. Very possibly, however, we may be 
passing into a new era as evidenced by many new mills being built abroad and 
the substantial rehabilitation of many mills in this country. Obviously, this is 
an expectable trend when we consider the pressure of steadily increasing 
cost for personal time. Unquestionably, automation or automatic mechaniza- 
tion will become increasingly utilized in American flour’mills in the decade 


Operative Miller 


ahead. As we compare the degree to which automatic mechanization has 
developed in many other industries with its progress in our own, we appre- 
ciate the timeliness of the modernization theme the operative millers have 
picked for their forthcoming conference in Buffalo. Both mill operators and 
management will, I am sure, be keenly interested in the show and presenta- 
tions that will be unfolded in Buffalo. 


H. Norman Davis 
President, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal 


LOUR milling has shown little actual technical advance since the intro- 

duction of steel rollers in the 1880’s. There have been improvements 
here and there, such as in purification and a major development by way of 
pneumatic conveying of mill stocks, but methods of reducing the wheat berry 
to flour and millfeed are much as they were following the use of steel rollers. 

Some bright mind will one day find a way to greatly simplify and improve 
the milling of flour for the purpose of reducing costs and of retaining the best 
elements present in the wheat so that bread will again take its proper place 
on the table as man’s best and most economical food. 

This may result from the deliberations of the combination of brains and 
experience present at the conference of the Association of Operative Millers. 


King Doyle 


President, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 


E have always had the highest admiration for the Association of 
Operative Millers and are proud that our superintendent, Oscar 
Nelson, was privileged to serve as its international president. 


Our company is always striving to improve production methods and, for 
ideas to this end, we depend entirely upon information which our personnel 
acquires at AOM meetings, and through its technical bulletins. 

We believe the AOM should be highly praised for the attitude of cooper- 
ation between management and the operative miller it instills in its members. 
We have also found the AOM correspondence course extremely valuable in 
training young millers to become very capable. 


We take our “hat off” to the AOM and wish it a most successful meet- 
ing in Buffalo. 


Frank A. Yost 


Vice President, Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 


O me, there is no part of a mill’s affairs that is more fascinating than 
T that of modernization. Sometimes this involves new methods, sometimes 
new equipment and new buildings. Obsolescence goes on constantly, so that 
there is a constant need to renew, to change, to improve. 

A good mill superintendent, or head miller, is never satisfied with his 
plant or its operation. By reading trade journals, studying technical articles 
and bulletins, talking with machinery engineers, and attending AOM meet- 
ings, he will acquire new and useful ideas faster than he and his management 
bosses can carry them out. A superintendent has a busy and interesting life. 


Henry E. Kuehn 


Executive Vice President, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis 


HE milling business, in keeping with the tremendous progress being 

made in other lines of industry, is adopting and putting into use new 
and more efficient machinery. New ideas are showing up so fast that it is 
a real challenge to keep abreast of developments. Bulk handling, bulk trans- 
portation of flour and grain products, new methods for cleaning and temper- 
ing wheat, more effective grain cleaning and processing machinery are bring- 
ing about some far-reaching changes in the milling industry. Millers today 
have enough new ideas and improvements which they would like to put into 
practice right now, but even if started immediately, the job would require 
several years to accomplish. Much of the responsibility for adopting and 
fitting these new ideas into what the mill already has to work with, and 
doing it in a smooth manner with minimum operational interruptions, will 
fall upon the mill superintendents. It appears that with so many -new things 
happening, the mill superintendent’s job during the next five or ten years 
will be heavy but at the same time intensely interesting. 


Graham M. MacLachlan 


Executive Vice President, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OST of us have now been through at least 10 years of pretty strenuous 
programs of modernization in our plants. We should have learned 
a good deal through our successes or mistakes so that the continuing work 
can be even more efficiently carried out. The cost of modernization is now 
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so high that an operative miller in preparing proposals for consideration, or 
recommending which project should come first, has to be somewhat of an 
accountant, as well as an expert in milling. 

Formerly, a plan which paid for itself in ten years received considera- 
tion. Now the pay-off period has to be more like three years, and in deter- 
mining the economics of the proposal, everything from taxes to depreciation 
has to be considered. Labor saving is still an important factor, but with 
high interest rates, the burden of carrying the financial outlay may not justi- 
fy moderate manpower savings, even at today’s high wages. 

The advent of the professional engineer to our technical staffs means 
that the miller has to learn to co-operate and work with individuals whose 
training and background are different from his own. Competition tends to 
develop between the two whereas the interests of the company demand 
complete co-operation, with each supplementing the other’s knowledge. 

I believe that the emphasis from now on is going to be in improving of 
the milling process itself, particularly in those companies which have already 
streamlined their warehousing, storage, and packing operations. The oper- 
ative miller is, therefore, going to be a very busy man for many years to 
come, and nothing he can learn about modern machinery and methods will 
be wasted. 


John L. Locke 


President, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


HE technical conference of the Association of Operative Millers has 
T become increasingly important in keeping abreast with the operations 
of the new equipment that has been developed and installed since the war. 

It is through conferences of this kind that we learn not only what is 
available but equally important, what we do not need as well as what we 
need, and the order in which it should be considered. This applies particularly 
to those of us who face the modernization of existing mills. 


Leslie A. Ford 


President, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla. 


PERATIVE millers today find themselves faced with the most per- 
QO plexing problems ever known. This is brought about by increased labor, 
material and miscellaneous costs; an ever decreasing per capita consumption 
of milling products, together with demands for better yields, mechanized 
handling .of products, and increased emphasis upon sanitation. 

The operative miller has made great strides in meeting these problems, 
considering that few new mills have been built in recent years. He has had 
to virtually rebuild and reflow his older mill. 


With reasonable profits, management will invest in new machines and 
ultimately new plants. Wheat flour and corn meal are basic foods in our 
economy. The modern operative miller, properly equipped with education and 
machinery, will produce high quality products in an efficient manner. 


Philip I. Welk 


President, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 


T is now an accepted fact that the primary wheat growing nations of the 
I world are giving the wheat growers price support, and so the flour miller 
in this country, as well as foreign countries, is destined to pay a high cost 
for his raw materials. 

Assuming that such principles of government will continue, management 
in the flour mill industry will need to supply its operative millers with the 
kind and type of equipment that will efficiently process this high cost grain. 
Under price supports for wheat, there is the anticipated low cost feed grain 
equivalent, and so the ability to extract the maximum quantity of clean 
m'ddlings and endosperm becomes daily more important to the industry. 

Equally important is the ever higher labor cost, which might again 
double in the next 10 years; and so the modern new mill, equipped with latest 
devices of milling and handling the product, must also be supplemented with 
the most efficient method of getting the product from the mill to the ulti- 
mate consumer. This combines the area of materials handling, including new 
m>thods and practices of handling bulk flour. 

A low break-even factor must be realized within the industry, otherwise 
surplus operation destroys the price structure and it is my personal belief 
that a much lower break-even level could be obtained by concentrating the 
producticn of this nation within an area of highly modernized mills and a 
modernized method of product handling. 


E. Walter Morrison 


President, The Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas 


HE Morrison Milling Co. is convinced that modernization of American 

flour mills is long overdue. I have been convinced by two trips to 
Europe, the first in 1953 (the last in 1955) when I visited two European 
machinery manufacturers. 

On these trips I inspected flour mills in Rotterdam, Holland; Mannheim, 
Germany; Uzwil, Switzerland, and Rome, Italy. European mill builders since 
World War II unquestionably have developed the pneumatic elevating and 
conveying of mill stocks to accomplish near perfection in sanitation and such 
accomplishment alone will force American mills to modernize even were 
there no other advantages from these recent developments. Yet the added 
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benefits obtained from the saving of valuable flour stocks now wasted through 
the discharge of American dust collectors, the retention of moisture in flour 
and feed stocks, the savings of labor in housekeeping, the improved flour 
yields from wheat ground, all serve only to lend added force to the present 
movement toward mill modernization which American mill owners must 
recognize and meet to survive. 


There is no lack of desire to build modern mills on the part of manage- 
ment, but management wonders where the required money for moderniza- 
tion can be found, for American millers sell their product for unprofitable 
prices; their income per dollar of sales is far less than it should be, and net 
incomes when obtained are often derived from sources other than flour 
milling. 

This is not as it should be. Even the flour miller is worthy of his hire, 
but to deserve a profit he should possess the courage and the faith required 
to demand it. 


Robert M. Pease 


President, The Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., Denver 


T is my feeling that the transition from sacked to bulk flour in connection 

with the servicing of the baking industry is probably the greatest chal- 
lenge with which operative millers have been confronted during the last 
quarter century. The facilities for handling bulk flour present many compli- 
cations and unknown expense. This transition can only be accomplished effec- 
tively as our operative millers individually and collectively work out the 
proper solution. It will involve considerable capital expenditure on the part 
of all milling companies, but I am sure that our operative millers will find 
the answer. 


A. James Sowden . 
President, The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas 


LANT modernization is the most effective weapon we Americans have 
P against the efficient competition in the export field from foreign milis 
built by our tax dollars. Here is where we of management must look to you, 
our practical operators, for help. The ingenuity with which you attack the’ 
changes in handling, improvement in yields, and improvement in over-all 
plant efficiency—automation, if you will—may easily determine the position 
each of your companies will enjoy five or ten years from today—for some 
it even can mean survival. 


Changes in the field of bulk handling are as dramatic as any transition 
which the milling industry has ever been called upon to bridge, even includ- 
ing the advent of the middlings’ purifier and the change from stone burrs to 
the steel roller mill. The history of these past changes is a tribute to you 
in the operative field and judging from accomplishments to date, there is 
every assurance your performance will be equally as commendable in the 
future. 


Fred N. Rowe 


Chairman of the Board, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 


HILE the flour mill was the birthplace of automation, a great many 

improvements in machinery, equipment and methods have made the 
modern flour mill a most efficient operating unit. Unquestionably, the milling 
industry is greatly indebted to the operative millers for solving some of the 
technical problems in milling and keeping pace with other industries in 
manufacturing efficiency. 











Watch for our special features 
NATIONAL RETAIL BAKERS WEEK 


April 29-May 4 















RETAIL BAKERS WEEK—An advance streamer promoting National Retail 
Bakers Week has been made available to the baking industry by General 
Mills, Inc., according to an announcement by H. E. Hale, manager of bakery 
sales service, Minneapolis. The poster can be mounted on the wall, as shown 
above, or used as a widow or display case poster. Printed in orange and black, 
it urges bakery shoppers to watch for the special features scheduled for the 
April 29-May 4 promotion. Copies of the poster are available from General 
Mills. 
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OMAHA, NEB.—Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. anticipates a 
program of expansion and moderniza- 
tion at its two recently acquired mills 
at Greensburg, Ind. and Franklin, 
Tenn. (The Northwestern Miller, 
April 2, page 10). 

Explaining his company’s plans, J. 
A. Mactier, president of Nebraska 
Consolidated, says that the Garland 
Mills at Greensburg will be operated 
on soft wheat flours, making cake, 
cookie and cracker flour. Similar mill- 
ing has been done previously at the 
firm’s subsidiary plants of Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., but the 
Garland operation will be the first 
Nebraska Consolidated plant devoted 
exclusively to soft wheat flour pro- 
duction. 

Hard wheat flour, spring wheat 
flour, and soft wheat flour will be 
manufactured at the Lillie Mills in 
Franklin. Bulk delivery by truck or 
car will be available from that point, 
Mr. Mactier said. The Franklin mill 
will coordinate its milling operations 
with Alabama Flour Mills, and this 
will mean a greatly expanded produc- 
tion of family flour. Alabama Flour 
Mills, Mr. Mactier said, is one of the 





D. L. Barber 


Nebraska Firm Names 
Officers for Two 


New Positions 


OMAHA, NEB.—J. A. Mactier, 
president of Nebraska Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., has announced the 
appointments of D. L. Barber as man- 
ager of the company’s soft wheat 
sales department, and Earle Olson as 
manager of Garland: Mills, Inc., 
Greensburg, Indiana. 

Mr. Barber has been with the Ne- 
braska company for the past 20 years. 
For many years he was a salesman 
and sales manager of the family flour 
sales department. Most recently he 
was manager of the company’s Dun- 
can Hines cake mix sales division, 
which was recently sold to the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Olson has been with the com- 
pany for the past three years and 
has held several positions in the com- 
pany’s general office, including acting 
as manager of the company’s IBM 
section. 
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J.A.Mactier Reveals Plan 
For Expanded Operations 


largest fully integrated mills in the 
south and has shown an excellent rec- 
ord of growth since its establishment 
in 1940. 

Acquisition of the two properties is 
an indication of the growing southern 
consumer market as well as the rising 
production of wheat, corn and other 
grains in the south. “We believe these 
new operations will encourage even 
further growth of grains in the south, 
for we expect to provide a steadily 
growing market to meet the expand- 
ing demand for our flour and feed 
products,” Mr. Mactier declared. 

Illustrating this growth, Mr. Mac- 
tier reported that purchases of south- 
ern-grown grains by Alabama Flour 
Mills have increased three-fold dur- 
ing the past six years. Figures for 
1956 show that purchases from south- 
ern farmers by Alabama included 2,- 
014,313 bu. of grain at an expenditure 
of $2,724,009. Comparable 1949 figures 
showed totals of 682,698 bu. and ex- 
penditures of $849,966. 
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CSS to Take 
New Action 


On Corn 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Stabilization Service will place re- 
strictions on redemption of drouth 
area emergency feed certificates 
within a short time. The place for 
redemption of these certificates has 
been left up to the holder. When the 
restrictions go into effect, corn will 
be redeemed only at locations speci- 
fied by the government. 

CSS officials say this action will be 
part of the answer to trade requests 
that the government withdraw from 
the corn export sale market, but they 
add that CSS will continue to sell 
corn for export through July 1. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
asked to get out of the export market 
and to make corn and other feed 
grains available for export from CCC 
surplus stocks through redemption of 
wheat subsidy certificates for corn, 
oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
flaxseed and soybeans. 

‘A minority at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture wishes to take CCC 
corn stocks out of the export supply 
flow, but the majority wishes to keep 
CCC dominant in the export supply 
of corn. This is because the inbound 
flow of corn from loan defaults will 
be consequential and the storage 
clean-out problem may be larger than 
was anticipated. 

CSS officials have given the green 
light to regional CCC offices to step 
up the movement of corn from local 
bin sites to Texas terminal and sub- 
terminal points. 














DELIVERY EXTENDED 
FOR YUGOSLAVIAN 
WHEAT PURCHASE 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an amendment to wheat Purchase 
Authorization No. 11-09 issued to 
Yugoslavia Nov. 8, 1956, under Title I 
of Public Law 480. The authorization 
provides for financing purchase of 
$6,186,000 worth of wheat from U.S. 
suppliers. 

The terminal date of the delivery 
period has been extended from March 
30, 1957, to June 29, 1957. All other 
terms and conditions of the author- 
ization remain the same. 

Purchases under this authorization 
have been completed. 





Herbert T. Nilson 
New King Arthur 
Sales Manager 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Herbert T. 
Nilson, recently district manager ot 
Boston for Libby McNeill and Libby, 
joined Sands, Taylor and Wood Co. 
April 1 as sales manager for all King 
Arthur products. Included is the 
firm’s branded King Arthur Flour. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Nilson 
served in the U.S. Army in Germany 
in World War II and upon returning 
to Boston joined Libby McNeill and 
Libby as a retail salesman. He is 
well known in the bakery as well as 
the grocery trade. 

In commenting upon the appoint- 
ment, Walter Ic. Sands, president of 
Sands, ‘Taylor and Wood Co. stated, 
“John F. Brown, former manager of 
our sales activities, is retiring and 
moving to his home in Chatham, 
Mass. Our modern warehouse, now 
only a year old, was the first step 
in a revitalizing process for King 
Arthur Flour and our other products. 
We feel that the youth and vigor 
of Mr. Nilson, tempered so well with 
successful experience, are a big sec- 
ond step in giving live and alert serv- 
ice to King Arthur dealers every- 
where.” 
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AIRSLIDE CAR ORDERS 


CHICAGO—With more than 3,000 
Airslide cars in service or on order, 
General American Transportation 
Corp. has announced that the fifth 
production run of Airslide cars, com- 
prising 657 cars, is being delivered 
from its East Chicago (Ind.) shops. 
Approximately 1,200 Airslide cars 
have been booked to date for the 
sixth run scheduled for Jan. 1, 1958. 
General American has set aside an 
exclusive track for the building of 
Airslide cars and plans to keep it in 
operation on a permanent basis start- 
ing with the sixth production run in 
1958. 








Report on [WA Sales 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period March 27-April 2, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,916,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement 


against the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 349,923 ecwt. flour (810,000 bu. in wheat 


equivalent) and 1,106,000 bu. wheat. 


The importing countries principally in- 


volved in the sales were the Netherlands, Japan and Portugal. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 103,930,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
54,875,000 bu. and by Australia 23,207,000 bu. 





April 9, 1957 


Home Service Bakery 
Field Explained to 
Minnesota Allieds 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
was given an opportunity March 29 
to hear the ins and outs of the house- 
to-house bakery operation explained. 
The occasion was the annual month- 
ly meeting of the allied trades group, 
at which Robert H. Hoffman, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, was the speaker. 

Mr. Hoffman explained that the 
home service branch of the baking 
industry can be viewed with opti- 
mism. He said the wholesaler is 
worried about being crowded out of 
shelf space and out of outlets and 
explained his optimism by saying 
“they cannot take away my outlets.” 

“The house-to-house bakery has a 
bright future,’ Mr. Hoffman said. 
“Other branches of the baking in- 
dustry may have other special quali- 
fications that make them strong, but 
they can’t keep us off the road and 
they can’t stop us from talking to 
Mrs. Homemaker.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Hoffman 
was quick to point out that the aver- 
age route sale is about half the size 
of the average wholesale route sale, 
the house-to-house segment needs 
two driver-salesmen when wholesal- 
ers need only one and one supervisor 
is needed for every five men rather 
than for every fifteen men. Later, in 
response to questioning from the 
audience, Mr. Hoffman said that the 
heavier labor load could in part be 
carried by the fact that house-to- 
house bakers get the full retail price 
for a loaf of bread. 

Countering the feeling of many 
people in the baking industry that 
bread is a “necessary evil,” Mr. Hoff- 
man feels that bread is a fundamen- 
tal part of the home service field. 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out that 200 
stops per truck per day is the target 
at which all home service operators 
shoot. The average sale per home 
for his firm is $1.37 per week. He 
also pointed out that credit is an aid 
to sales and is in his opinion a very 
valuable one. The Excelsior yard- 
stick for credit is about 1% times 
the weekly sales on the route. 

A training class is a must for the 
type of driver salesmen necessary in 
the house-to-house field, Mr. Hoffman 
said. In addition to the training, in- 
centive and prize contests are de- 
veloped to “get the salesmen off that 
truck.” 

Referring to the very valuable help 
he has received from the allied 
trades, Mr. Hoffman was of the 
opinion that the allieds as well as the 
baking industry over the past few 
years has concentrated on helping 
make a better product. The quality 
of the baked items has always been 
of primary interest, but now in Mr. 
Hoffman’s opinion “the day of better 
mouse-traps is gone. The big job is 
selling it.” 

During the business session of the 
meeting, John S. Hansen, General 
Mills, Inc., president of the Minne- 
sota allied trades, led the group in 
a discussion of plans for the Minne- 
sota Bakers Assn. meeting May 6-7. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE : 


NAMED TO POST 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Lewis 
B. Thomas, director of the University 
of Denver Alumni Fund, has been 
appointed director of information 
services at Colorado A&M College. 
He will succeed Lowell H. Watts who 
will become secretary of the Colorado 
agricultural commission July 1. 




















— 
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Record Broken 
At AOM Show 
In Buffalo 


KANSAS CITY — More exhibitors 
than ever before have booked space 
for the trade show to be held in con- 
junction with the 61st annual techni- 
cal conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers at Buffalo April 
29-May 2. 

Donald S. Eber, international sec- 
retary, says that the plans called for 
80 booths to be made available to 
trade firms. However, the demand 
was so great that five more booths 
had to be provided. Officials say that 
the operative millers will have the 
opportunity of seeing every type of 
equipment available for the flour mill- 
ing industry in conditions of the 
greatest convenience. The Hotel Stat- 
ler’s mezzanine floor has been given 
over to the trade show. 

Exhibiting are American, Canadian, 
British, German and Swiss firms. All 
companies are bringing in extra staff 
members to handle the volume of in- 
quiries expected to result from the 
operative millers’ interest in modern- 
ization. 

Having broken the exhibition rec- 
ord, officials of AOM’s Niagara Dis- 
trict No. 8, organizers of the confer- 
ence, are shooting to break another— 
the attendance record. The all-time 
high was 916 registrants established 
at Chicago in 1947.. Conference offi- 
cers, headed by Lyle C. Mertz, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Martin T. Van- 
derheiden, George Urban Milling Co., 
are pressing on with their program 
arrangements and reports coming in 
show that the varied list of papers 
and the panel programs have the 
general approval of members. 

Plans are also well advanced for 
the annual allied trades’ party to be 
held on the evening of April 29. 
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R. M. Howard 


R. M. Howard to Head 


Engineering Section 
Of International 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. M. Howard as direc- 
tor of engineering end milling for 
the company. 

Mr. Howard has been with the 
company since 1947. He has held 
various positions in the engineering 
department, and during recent years 
he has been manager of the bulk 
flour engineering division. 

Mr. Howard succeeds J. F. Hoff- 
meister, former director of engineer- 
ing and milling, who has announced 
his resignation. 
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U.K. MILLERS TO MEET 
LONDON—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers is to be held at the 
Dorchester Hotel in London on April 
17. A meeting of the Millers Mutual 
Assn. will be held on the same day. 








Kansas Passes 
Excise Tax on 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Kansas _be- 
came the third state in the U.S. to 
place an excise tax on wheat for pro- 
motional purposes when the Kansas 
Wheat Act cleared the legislature and 
was signed into law by the governor. 


Beginning June 1, 1957, an excise 
tax of two mills (one-fifth cent) a 
bushel will be levied against all 


wheat marketed through commercial 
channels in Kansas. The act provides 
that the tax “shall be levied and 
assessed to the grower at the time 
of the sale, shall be shown as a de- 
duction by the first purchaser from 
the price paid in settlement to the 
grower; provided that within 90 days 
after any sale, the grower may, upon 
submission of a request therefor to 
the administrator, obtain a refund in 
the amount of the tax by the said first 
purchaser.” This last provision makes 
the tax a voluntary one. 

Commercial channels are defined 
as “the sale of wheat for use as 
food, feed, seed or any industrial or 
chemurgic use, when sold to any 
commercial buyer, dealer, processor, 
cooperative, or to any person, public 
or private, who resells any wheat or 
product produced from wheat.” 

The Wheat Act created a Kansas 
Wheat Commission which will be 


Two-Mill 
Wheat 


charged with using all funds collected 
through the tax. Among the com- 
mission’s duties are: 

“To conduct a campaign of develop- 


ment, education and publicity; to 
find new markets for wheat and 
wheat products; to cooperate with 


any local, state or national organiza- 
tion or agency, whether voluntary or 
created by the law of any state or 
by national law, engaged in work 
or activities similar to the work and 
activities of the commission... ’ 
Commission Membership 

The Kansas Wheat Commission will 
consist of seven members appointed 
by the governor. All memb2rs must 
be wheat growers. They will serve 
for two-year terms, and six must 
represent each of the six major wheat 
producing areas of the state. 

In addition, the secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
or his representative, and the dean 
of the schoo! of agriculture at Kansas 
State College, or his representative, 
will serve as ex-officio members. 

The commission is empowered to 
appoint an administrator and such 
other personnel as is needed. 

Two other states have similar laws 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Program for Limited Increase 


Of Durum Announced for 1957 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
program to encourage increased pro- 
duction of durum wheat (Class II), 
as provided by Public Law 85-13, ap- 
proved by President Eisenhower on 
April 2. 

The program is available to far- 
mers in designated counties in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, where durum 
wheat (Class II) was produced in 
one or more of the five years 1952- 
1956. 

In the designated counties, farmers 
who are not participating in the 
wheat acreage reserve may produce 
two acres of durum wheat for each 
acre of their farm wheat allotment 
not planted to “other” wheat. The 
increase in the allotment is limited 
to 60 acres. 

USDA officials pointed out that far- 
mers are bound by their soil bank 
wheat acreage reserve agreements 
and may not cancel them because of 
this new legislation. 

Farmers who have placed a part 
of their wheat allotment in the wheat 
acreage reserve may also participate 
in the durum program. Each farm 
with land in the wheat acreage re- 
serve has a wheat “acreage permitted 
for harvest.” (The ‘acreage permit- 
ted for harvest’ under the wheat 
acreage reserve agreement is. the 
amount of the wheat acreage allot- 
ment less the acreage placed in the 
wheat acreage reserve.) These far- 
mers may produce two acres of dur- 
um wheat for each acre in the acre- 
age permitted for harvest which is 
not devoted to the production of 
other wheat, subject to the limitation 
that the increase in the allotment 
may not exceed 60 acres. Such par- 


eee 
Cipperly Comments: 


The President’s reluctant approval 
of the liberalization of durum wheat 
acreage allotments for the current 
crop year—practically a personal bill 
introduced by Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.)—came as a surprise to Wash- 
ington observers who had been almost 
unanimous in forecasting a veto. 

The presidential statement was 
more of a veto message than one of 
approval. (See accompanying box). 
There is a strong suspicion in Wash- 
ington that some influential GOP 
leaders in the Northwest prevailed 
on White House staff officials to 
change the executive decision at the 
last minute. 


ticipation would not violate the acre- 
age reserve agreement. 

Farmers who have placed their en- 
tire wheat allotment in the wheat 
acreage reserve would have no acre- 
age permitted for harvest and there- 
fore would be unable to produce dur- 
um wheat without violating their 
wheat acreage reserve agreements 
and subjecting themselves to civil 
penalties and loss of all payments. 

For farms with wheat allotments 
of less than 15 acres, the increase 
permitted in durum will be on the 
basis that the allotment was 15 acres. 


Farmers who intend to plant dur- 
um wheat in 1957 under the program 
may get information about the pro- 
gram and how it may affect their 
farms from their county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation com- 
mittee office. Such farmers are urged 
to check with their local county ex- 
tension agent for information on 
strains and varieties best adapted to 
local conditions and where seed may 
be obtained. Under the law, the vari- 
eties “Golden Ball” and ‘“Peliss” are 
not considered as durum wheat 
(Class IT). 
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Milling Firms in 
Lawsuit Over IWA 
Subsidy Payments 


MINNEAPOLIS—A lawsuit grow- 
ing out of International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy payments in 1950 and 
1951 has been filed in federal court 
in St. Paul. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
suing the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. for $22,119.77. 

The sum represents the amount of 
government subsidy Pillsbury refund- 
ed the government for flour pur- 
chased from the Red Wing firm, said 
to be milled in part from Canadian 
wheat and thus not entitled to sub- 
sidy. 

J. D. Sogard, general manager of 
the Red Wing company, said the firm 
has had no opportunity to prepare 
a reply to the charge, but that one 
would be available shortly. 

- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRM TO DISSOLVE 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The Deer 
Creek Elevator Co., Blackwell, Okla., 
has announced to the Oklahoma sec- 
retary of state its intention to dis- 
solve its charter. 











PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S STATEMENT 
ON DURUM ALLOTMENT BILL 


I have today approved S. 323, providing for additional acreage allotments 
of durum wheat for 1957. I have done so with great reluctance. 

The Department of Agriculture advises that on the basis of current sta- 
tistics it appears that the carryover of durum wheat on July 1, 1957, will be 


about 15 million bushels. 


There are now approximately two million bushels 


of rust resistant varieties of durum wheat seed available for planting, and 
this seed has been distributed in the durum producing states for seeding the 
1957 crop. It is more than adequate to fill all needs for durum wheat in 1957. 

In 1955 and 1956, the Department of Agriculture felt that the shortage 
of seed and the prevalence of rust necessitated special incentives to encourage 


the production of durum wheat, but this is no longer the case. 


So I agree 


with the Department of Agriculture that on economic grounds there is no 
justification for continuing this program, especially when it is considered that 


durum wheat commands a premium price. 


I have approved the bill, however, 


only because it represents a close-out of the special programs adopted two 
years ago. With adequate seed, and with the incentive this year to produce 
durum wheat ‘that this bill provides, I will oppose any special programs for 


durum wheat in the future. 
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A lively run of spring wheat flour 
buying at Minneapolis and on the 
eastern seaboard last week pushed 
sales to more than 220% of five day 
capacity and probably filled out stocks 
of bakers and jobbers until the end of 
the crop year. 

Most of the buying involved the 
range of spring wheat bakery flours, 
standard patents, short patents, clears 
and some high gluten. Faced by cur- 
tailed running time and softer wheat 
prices, some of the larger mills re- 
duced prices 20 to 30¢ to meet buyers 
ideas, and the selling was on. It was 
in full swing all day April 2 and, in 
some places, was reportedly still in 
progress April 3, although the actual 
buying activity dropped off rather 
rapidly at that point. By April 4 
nominal price quotations on springs 
were 5¢ higher than the previous 
week. Bookings generally averaged 
fill-ins for a full 120 days. 

By contrast, mills in the central 
states and the Southwest reported an- 
other dull, quiet period, with sales 
in the former no more than 25% of 
five-day capacity and in the latter 
only 18% of capacity. In the South- 
west there was a brief flurry of hard 
winter flour selling, but it failed to 
sustain any appreciable amount of 
selling and died quickly. 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week amounted to 95% of five-day 
capacity, down 5% from the previous 
week, but up 4% from a year ago. 

In no area last week was the run- 
ning time of the mills equal to the 
previous week. Mills at Buffalo lost 
the least ground. Production last 
week amounted to 112% of capacity, 
4% less than a week earlier. Mills 
on the North Pacific Coast lost the 
most running time, with production 
last week at 76% of capacity, com- 
pared with 84% a week earlier. (See 
tables on page 15). 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills did 
their best flour business since last 
December last week, with sales 
amounting to 222% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 58% the week 
before and 189% a year ago. 

The week opened April 2 with a 
fairly heavy amount of spring wheat 
flour buying underway at Minneapolis 
and on the eastern seaboard. As it 
later developed, there was very little 
business in the central states area, 
and hard winter and soft wheat flours 
failed to share in the business. 

Apparently much of the buying oc- 
curred when mills brought prices 20 
to 30¢ lower to meet buyers’ ideas of 
what they would pay. 

The buying fever took hold, and 
before it ended April 3 between one 
and 1.5 million sacks of springs had 
been sold, with most bakers and job- 
bers extending for 120 days. 

The buying covered spring standard 
patents, short patents, some high 
gluten flour, and even some clears. 
Differentials between the different 
grades remained unchanged. 

By the end of the day April 3 
prices were again being quoted nomi- 
nally at the old, higher levels, and 
buyers were few and far between. 
There was a general agreement in 
the local trade that most users are 
now booked into June and some into 
July. 

Locally, there was some demand 
for clear flour but offerings were not 


Spurt of Spring Wheat Flour Buying 
Livens Week, Tops 1,000,000 Sacks 


plentiful. In spite of the demand 
prices slipped several cents from the 
previous week, probably because de- 
mand itself was less than it has been. 
One flour broker announced April 8 
that he was offering prompt shipment 
on spring wheat clears at 10¢ less 
than most nominal quotations. 

In the family flour business activi- 
ty was at the lowest point in many 
weeks, and prices were unchanged. 
Mills reported that the last of the 
heavy bookings of family patents 
made in January are being shipped 
out. As a result of the lull, some in 
the trade are looking for price changes 
in family flour the last of this month 
or early in May. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 100% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 88% the previous 
week, and 108% of a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of capacity, compared 
with 102% a week earlier and 86% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 99% of capa- 
city, down from the 106% a week 
earlier, but up from the 87% of a 
year ago. For the interior Northwest 
production last week averaged 102% 
of capacity, down from the 108% of 
the previous week but better than the 
89% of a year ago. 

Quotations April 5, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks, carlots, Minneapolis: 
Spring standard patent $5.82@5.92, 
short patent $5.92@6.02, high gluten 
$6.37 @6.47, first clear $5.37@5.62; 
family flour $6.15@7:45; whole wheat 
$5.92 @6.02. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by hard 
winter wheat mills dropped to a low- 
er level last week as buyers displayed 
almost a complete lack of interest. 
Sales amounted to 18% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 30% the pre- 
vious week and 16% a year ago. Gov- 
ernment and export sales accounted 
for over one-fourth of this scant vol- 
ume. On the domestic scene, there 
was little to supplement the regular 
p.d.s. business. 

A minor flurry of hard winter bak- 
ery flour business developed when a 
substantial volume of spring wheat 


flour was sold. Several independent 
bakers booked in quantities ranging 
up to three cars or so, to carry their 
supplies up to new crop time. Other 
bakery accounts, including the large 
chains, exhibited a complete lack of 
interest in adding to their bookings. 
It is believed that practically all buy- 
ers have booked what they will need 
until harvest time, and a dull period 
is expected by most mill sales depart- 
ments. The good rains that have 
covered the hard winter wheat area 
have caused more optimism about the 
crop, thereby taking away any incen- 
tive for buyers to avail themselves 
of current concessions. Shipping di- 
rections were fairly good for bakery 
flour. Prices advanced about 4¢ as 
millfeed values declined. 


Export and government business 
has been slow. Norway and Holland 
came into the market earlier in the 
week, but other sales have been 
rather limited. The curtailment of 
this type of business has caused re- 
duced running time by some mills in 
the Southwest. 

Family flour directions were term- 
ed fair for the week, with sales lack- 
ing. The prices were unchanged on 
both the nationally advertised and 
the other brands. 

Quotations April 5, Kansas City, 
cottons: Hard winter short bakery 
patent $5.72@5.82, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.62@5.72, straight $5.57@5.62, 
first clears $4.70@4.95, second clears 
$4.20, 1% ash clears or higher $3.95 
@4.10, family $6.25@7.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated at capac- 
ity four days last week. Sales were 
very low, averaging 16%, compared 
with 50% the preceding week and 
35% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were poor. Family flour advanced 
2@5¢, while bakery flour and clears 
were unchanged. Quotations April 5, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour 
$6.72, bakers short patent $5.70, first 
clears $4.75, second clears $4.55. 

Hutchinson: Slack flour trade was 
reported from mills the past week. 
Directions were slow and p.d.s. busi- 
ness was the mainstay of orders. A 
two-week slump in chain baker trade 
continued, and only small export in- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Trade Quiet; President Signs 
Bill for 1957-58 Acreage Increase 


The durum and semolina markets 
were very quiet last week, with de- 
mand and supply unchanged since the 
price structure adjusted to a some- 
what lower level nearly two weeks 
ago. 

At Minneapolis offerings were a 
little more in evidence as the new 
week began April 8. But demand re- 
mained scarce and mills were being 
extremely selective about the little 
buying actually in progress. 

The biggest and most important 
trade news of the week was approval 
by the federal government of the pro- 
gram for limited increases in durum 
acreage in 1957-58, for which wheat 
growers, manufacturers of durum 
products and mills pushed very hard 
in Congress. Essentially, the new 
legislation will permit farmers who 
qualify to plant 2 acres of durum for 
each acre of their farm wheat allot- 
ment not planted with other wheat. 


Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 91% of five day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 107% the 
previous week and 73% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 4 were as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy milling durum ........... 2.63@2.64 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 58 @ 2.63 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 56 @ 2.62 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 54@ 2.60 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 48 @2.57 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 46 @ 2.55 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.43@2.53 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


~~" 


bo bo be bo fe bo 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
; pacity duction pacity 

April (2-6 6 .a602% 156,500 143,035 91 
Previous week .. 156,500 *166,789 107 
oe” rere 158,500 115,421 73 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-April 5, 1957....... 6,079,461 
July 1, 1955-April 6, 1956....... *5,832,574 


*Revised. 





April 9, 1957 


Millfeed Business 
Dull; Prices Off 
Most Places 


The millfeed business slowed its 
pace for the week ending April 5 and 
prices most places were down $1@4 
from the previous period. There was 
little demand most places, and sup- 
plies of millfeed, too, were scarce. 
Mills and jobbers were hoping for 
some poultry starter feed business 
soon to readjust the whole situation. 

The hoped-for spring pickup in 
formula feed business in the South- 
west failed to materialize last week, 
and there are some who don’t look for 
any big bulge in sales now. Business 
was about the same as the previous 
week. Some mixers report that there 
has been a slight improvement while 
an occasional mixer will report that 
it is not quite so good as earlier. But 
there is general agreement that de- 
mand is anything but rushing. 

Hog feed continues to be the 
brightest spot in the picture. Calf 
feed is possibly moving slightly bet- 
ter, and dairy rations are in fair 
demand. An increase in turkey feed 
movement is developing, but the ex- 
pected heavy run on poultry starter 
feed has not arrived. While manu- 
facturers feel that layer replacement 
birds will eventually be put down 
this spring because of predictions of 
higher egg prices in the fall, they 
believe that by the time this busi- 
ness steps up substantially, the cat- 
tle and dairy feed business will be 
dead and mills will be able to handle 
the layer and turkey feed volume 
without feeling any strain. 

Generous rains in the area have 
stimulated growth of grass. This cuts 
into current business, but it is felt 
that it will be beneficial for the feed 
industry in the area on the long pull. 

Formula feed business did not 
change materially in the Northwest 
last week as factors influencing de- 
mand tended to offset one another 
in the over-all volume picture. 

A modest improvement in chick 
starter feed sales was reported by 
some manufacturers, but business in 
this line continues to lag far behind 
usual levels for this time of the year. 
Feed men indicate that placements 
of chicks may be off as much as 30% 
this spring from last year’s total, 
and a corresponding decline in start- 
er feed sales is anticipated. There is 
some possibility, however, that the 
late hatch may show some expansion 
when poultrymen — particularly the 
larger flock owners—look over the 
situation and decide to expand their 
operations. 

Formula feed sales remained very 
draggy in the central states during 
the week ending April 5, with most 
business on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Low farm prices on eggs and other 
products continued to be a slowing 
factor on the purchasing of feeds. 
Some mills thought the comparative- 
ly cheaper price of corn might be 
inducing some feeders to use this 
product, rather than formula feeds. 
Farmers were not buying very many 
chicks for replacement purposes; 
therefore, starting feeds are on the 
slow side. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,768 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,384 tons 
in the previous week and 45,737 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 





— 
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April 9, 1957 


Heaviest Snow 


The wheat futures markets were 
dominated by bearish factors for the 
week ending April 8, principally the 
weather, which has improved the out- 
look for the hard winter wheat crop 
beyond most expectations. Heavy 
snow and rain in the Southwest de- 
pressed futures at Kansas City 1@2¢ 
for the week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 8 were: Chicago—May $2.24%, 
July $2.14%, September $2.17, De- 
cember $2.21%; Minneapolis—May 
$2.29%, July $2.28%,, September 
$2.27; Kansas City—May $2.23%, 
July $2.145, September $2.17, De- 
cember $2.22%. 

Snow storms throughout the entire 
Midwest and Southwest were consid- 
ered the heaviest for early spring in 
more than 20 years. However, traders 
have apparently been discounting the 
weather ever since the first signs of 
moisture began to break the pro- 
longed drouth a month ago, making 
the current week’s declines only a 
fraction of the total. Since March 8 
futures at Kansas City have dropped 
nearly 10¢. 

The generous moisture of the past 
week worked a fractional price break 
in the Minneapolis futures, apparent- 
ly due to the prospect of improved 
moisture conditions for the spring 
planting work. Futures registered de- 
clines of 4% to 1%¢ for the week. 
Prices at Minneapolis have remained 
fairly stable for a month, and on 
April 8 were less than 2¢ away from 
quotations March 8. Strong support 
to futures at Minneapolis was given 
last week by mill buying to cover 
heavy bookings of spring wheat flour. 
There was some belief April 8 that 
all mill buying was not yet completed, 
and futures moved into the new week 
on the strength of this rumor. 

The Chicago market was under 
somewhat different pressures than 
the other major centers last week. 
Some of them were of sufficient 
strength to push May and July con- 
tracts fractionally higher for the 
week. The central states trade was 
concerned most with the possible ef- 
fect of a government decision to re- 
tain the ban on export script on the 
West Coast. 

For a while last week at Chicago 
there was some indication that the 
West Coast ban would shift the de- 
mand for export wheat to Chicago, 
and prices took strength from this. 
But at the end of the week there 
was some doubt as to just how much 
Chicago wheat would actually be 
drawn off. The major effect on Chi- 
cago prices was to hold back increases 
and to close the market on an uneasy 
tone. 

Another force working on Chi- 
cago prices which became more evi- 
dent as the week drew to a close 
was the sporadic working out of Chi- 
cago of red wheat for Yugoslavia. By 
the end of the week about 750,000 
bu. had been moved east. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ending April 4 to- 
taled 5 million bushels compared with 
4.2 the previous week and 5.7 million 
the same week last year. Demand for 
cash wheat was more active, as mill 
buyers were in the market to cover 
flour sales. Spring wheat mills report- 
ed fairly good sales, with some bakers 
reportedly filling requirements for a 
60-day period. Minneapolis May 
wheat advanced 1%¢ and closed at 
$2.2934. Premium basis in the spot 
market was up 1¢ for all protein 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Depressed by 


in Years 


brackets and cash values were 2%%¢ 
higher as the week closed. On April 4, 
ordinary 1-Dark Northern Spring or 
1 Northern Spring wheat, through 
13% protein, traded at 2@3¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price; 14% protein 
6@8¢ over; 15% protein 10@13¢ over; 
16% protein 23@28¢ over. Average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.84, durum 12.08%. 

The entire durum price schedule 
was lower early last week, when buy- 
ers were quite selective and demand 
was easily satisfied. At the lower fig- 
ures, however, buyers were willing to 
take the daily receipts quite readily. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


CE nds wapeduwccheutne $2.31% @2.32% 





11% Protein 2.32% 
12% Protein 2.32% 
13% Protein 2.34% 
14% Protein 2.355 2.37% 
15% Protein .....cccccssccese 2.890% @3.42% 
 , reer eee pee 2.52% @2.57% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Stronger premiums, reflecting con- 
cern over possible shortage of good 
quality milling wheat, sent the cash 
price on hard winter wheat in the 
Southwest up %@%¢ in the week 
ended April 8. The basic May option 
declined %¢, but the premiums went 
up 1@2'%¢. 

Demand from mills was brisk all 
week, though there were no sales 
recorded one day because of very 
limited offerings and a high price on 
those offerings. Another day there 
were no sales of hard and dark win- 
ter wheat on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Carlot sales indicated on 
the floor totaled 80 for the week, 
compared with 71 the previous week. 

The strong demand that has forced 
premiums upward is said to be due 
to the anxiety of mills over a possible 
searcity of good milling wheat the 
remainder of the crop year. “To ar- 
rive” offerings have been light, and 
farm selling remained at a virtual 
standstill. 

Although Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat taken over March 31 could still 
be redeemed until the papers are 
transferred to state Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service offices, there seems 
to be little that is coming out of 
joan. Receipts of wheat at Kansas 
City amounted to 302 cars last week, 
compared with 208 the previous week 
and 1,013 a year ago. The demand 
from mills has been supplemented by 
some merchandiser demand in an ef- 
fort to satisfy inquiries from mill 
customers, both in and out of the 
area. 

Premiums advanced in three jumps 
during the week. All protein grades 
advanced 14%4¢ on the high side of 
the range. On the low side, gains 
were 1¢ for 12% protein, 1%¢ for 
other grades from ordinary up 
through 12.5% protein, 2¢ for 13.5% 
and 2%4¢ for higher protein wheat. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.291%4 @2.39 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.28% @2.38% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.27% @2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.26% @2.34% 
We, 2 WOE coco ccccccvessvecss SIR OZ2e 
WEG: BS BOO occ oc cone cccccetes Se ae 
eS - ere 8 
Se Eo Ace ccntns essen 2.26% @2.29 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
’ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Apr. 1-5, *Previous Apr. 2-6, Apr. 4-8, Apr. 5-9, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 

PE. thi aeskhe ced deb ewaaee 661,303 704,317 605,803 601,774 594,177 

ors na ioe Guar skal nb, wiars oa 1,265,158 1,283,181 1,248,677 1,188,170 1,132,263 

AREA eer ean 531,505 550,046 420,402 497,996 420,160 

Central and Southeast ......... 480,698 547,119 520,308 539,873 452,211 

North Pacific Const ......cccsos 270,337 297,398 297,614 300,280 270,527 

oo a 3,382,061 3,092,804 3,127,555 2,869,338 

Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 74.5 75 75 75 
*Revised. 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Apr. 1-5, Previous Apr. 2-6, 
1957 week 956 
Morthwemt  .csscs 99 106 87 
Southwest ....... 96 7 96 
ne, A Te 112 116 88 
Central and S. E. 84 96 91 
N. Pacific Coast.. 76 84 82 
TORRES hidscws 95 100 91 
*Revised. 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Bee 36. 2ckteas 287,500 260,463 91 
Previous week .. 287,500 260,367 91 
YVOAF ABO ..2cccs 278,500 287,506 103 
Two years ago .. 279,850 243,310 87 
PEVO-VOOGE BSVOTOMS 2occccccccccoves 87 
i re 85 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 1-5 ......1,032,500 1,004,695 97 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,022,814 99 
Year ago . -1,021,900 961,171 95 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 944,860 93 
PIUVO*FORE AVOTARO 62.60 crceccvcese 92 
TGR DIVER on ccc ncewsseneece 93 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee; Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Agel 246. 210000 570,250 480,698 84 
Previous week .. 570,250 547,119 96 
WORF BHO ccccess 570,250 520,308 91 
Two years ago .. 671,400 539,335 80 


Five-year average 
TOM-FORF GVETERS 2. cccvcccccscsace 75 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Doe Bob. 2.00000. 475,000 531,505 112 
Previous week .. 475,000 550,046 116 
FORE ABO sccscse 475,000 420,402 88 
Two years ago .. 459,500 497,996 104 
Five-year Average ......sceseceeee 97 
Ten-year AVETABC ......eccccscccecs 95 


Crop year flour production 





r July 1 to ~ 
Apr. 4-8, Apr. 5-9, April 5, April 6, 
1955 1954 1957 1956 
84 81 27,654,595 26,806,555 
93 87 53,457,803 50,750,392 
106 91 22,091,687 18,264,259 
76 67 21,644,105 22,180,281 
89 77 12,341,928 11,855,395 
2 81 137,190,118 *129,856,882 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Ageth 2-8 .nccace 237,000 222,450 94 
Previous week .. 237,000 *241,117 102 
Year ago ....... 237,000 202,986 86 
Two years ago .. 232,500 209,788 90 
WIVG-FORE BVGETEMS 605 c2cecvrescece 84 
Ten-year average 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 1-5 ......- 430,500 438,853 102 
Previous week .. 430,500 *463,200 108 
Year ago ...*.... 454,500 402,817 89 
Two years ago .. 487,250 391,986 82 
Five-year AVerTage ......ee.eeeesee 80 
TeM-VOAF BVOTABS 2... cccccccesvece 79 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 1-5 ....... 215,200 167,398 78 
Previous week .. 215,200 180,402 84 
Year ago ......- 215,000 171,773 80 
Two years ago .. 215,000 178,441 83 
Five-year average .....sccsccccees 83 
TOR-PORE BUOTRED .6.c00c000600000202 82 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


April 1-6 .....0. 138,750 102,939 74 
Previous week .. 138,750 116,996 84 
Year G60 ...000. 138,750 125,841 90 
Two years ago .. 133,200 121,839 90 
Five-year AVOTABZE ..... cece eeceees 82 
Ten-year AVETABE ......20csceeeeee 81 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 5, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


(3) mills of 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot——, -—Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 






Apert 1-§ .2s 006 25,614 1,082,487 13,391 
Prev. week ....25,984 $14,262 
Two wks. ago .. 26,538 14,347 
Se xtasewens oa 25,185 1,019,979 12,088 
So See tee 24,066 995,225 12,144 
SUOE ciccssccsss Beam 951,488 10,041 
BOGE 20n'os0.0:05.00 15,970 1,054,085 13,080 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


559,417 10,763 447,342 49,768 2,089,246 
11,138 $51,384 
11,053 51,938 
540,658 8,464 372,700 45,737 1,933,337 
637,179 10,050 424,517 46,260 2,056,921 
557,479 8,169 403,789 41,138 1,912,756 
611,171 8,716 399,701 37,766 2,064,957 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling April 8 
at $2.50@2.51, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was poor and 
offerings were adequate. 

The Pacific Northwest wheat ex- 
port market slowed a bit last week 
with a total of seven cargoes moving 
to India, Korea and Pakistan. Pakis- 
tan came into the market for one 
cargo of western whites and placed 
an order for May shipment. India pur- 
chased two cargoes of western whites 
early in the week and returned for 
two additional cargoes. India went to 
the Atlantic coast for one cargo, the 
first wheat purchased from that area 
under the Public Law 480 program. 


Korea took on two cargoes of wheat 
at the close of the week, with the 
purchase to consist of 25% hard win- 
ter wheat and 75% western whites. 
Shipments were booked for May. 

Local exporters do not look for any 
increase in sales volume during the 
next several weeks. Japan is due back 
into the market, but the trade does 
not look for activity in the next 10 
days. 

The USDA reported Friday that in- 
spected wheat for overseas export to- 
taled 16.7 million bushels from Pacific 
Northwest ports in March. This 
brought total exports July through 
March to 138.9 million bushels com- 
pared with 44.3 million bushels for 
the same months a year ago. 
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France has made some inroads into 
the world’s export flour markets in 
recent years. There have been asser- 
tions by millers of other countries 
that the French have been able to 
inerease their trade because of gov- 
ernment subsidies. The French mill- 
ers tell a different story. Their plants, 
they say, have an average age of 
30 years and they must modernize to 
stay in business. Not only that, re- 
dundant plants must be closed down to 
reduce over-capacity, and the govern- 
ment must allow them more realistic 
profit margins. 

Money for investment in the indus- 
try, out of profits, is so limited that 
it will take 40 years to reequip the 
industry at the present rate of prog- 
ress. A French miller puts it this 
way: “The rules which strangle the 
industry are becoming increasingly 
intolerable. The millers are asked to 
work economically to justify social- 
istic principles. The price of flour is 
fixed in accordance with Socialist 
ideas but the millers have to work as 
though in a free market.” 

The millers suggest that a greater 
concentration of facilities will provide 
more economical working. There has 
been some diminution of capacity in 
the past 20 years. In 1936, there were 
9,000 mills; today there are 6,000. 
Total capacity at the present time is 
14 million tons of wheat, but in 1956 
the plants ground only 6 million tons. 
Of the 6,000 mills, 25 are rated as 
being large, 1,137 medium and 4,838 
small. The medium sized mills, grind- 
ing between 2,000 to 20,000 tons a 
year, provide 50% of the country’s 
production of flour. The large mills 
provide 25%, the balance being split 
among the small operators. 


Mills Bought Out 


The millers have combined together 
to set up a trade fund for buying out 
mills. If the present tempo is main- 
tained, the total available capacity of 
the industry will be cutback to 7 mil- 
lion tons within the next five or six 
years. As mills are bought, the own- 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
SETTING NEW RECORDS 


WASHINGTON—USS. agricultural 
exports set new records in value and 
quantity in the first eight months of 
the 1956-57 fiscal year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported. 
The July-February, 1956-57, estimat- 
ed value of $3.2 billion surpassed the 
previous high of $2.8 billion in 1951-52 
by 13%. In quantity, the gain was 
about one third. Compared with a year 
ago, July-February exports gained 
48% in value, 53% in quantity. Grains 
gained 46% in value, and among them, 
wheat (including flour) was almost 
double in value. Feed grains, however, 
totaled 8% less. The value of the 
grains was $1,005 million as compared 
with $688 million for the same period 
in 1955-56. For the month of Febru- 
ary, agricultural exports are estimat- 
ed at $450 million this year as cone 
pared with $243 million last year. The 


major factor underlying this year’s © 


expanded agricultural export activity 
is the accelerated pace of economic ac- 
tivity abroad. Government export pro- 
grams facilitated over 40% of total 
agricultural exports. 
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French Millers Cite Worn-Out 
Plants, Low Profit Margins, 
Redundancy as Trade Ills 


ers of others tend to raise their ask- 
ing price, and more money will be 
needed to finish the program of ra- 
tionalization. 

Moreover, the millers say that their 
market is shrinking for bread con- 
sumption is declining rapidly. Since 
the margin of profit is small, the mill- 
ing industry is becoming less and less 
profitable. 

The authorities impose fixed quotas 
on the mills. Grain supplies are strict- 
ly controlled. However, in some years 
as much as a million tons of wheat 
have gone into the mills without go- 
ing through government channels. 
Purchases are made direct from the 
farms, thus avoiding the complica- 
tions surrounding the grain board’s 
activities. 

A miller comments: “This also pro- 
vides a way of avoiding taxes, an act 
which is so often confused by French- 
men with an act of bravery.” 


Pirate Mills 

This tax evasion, it is stated, al- 
lows the survival of many small mills 
operating uneconomically with worn- 
out equipment. If the millers could 
have greater freedom in their opera- 
tions, these “pirates,” it is said, would 
soon be driven out of business. 

In 1954, the authorities brought in 
legislation to permit millers to in- 
crease their grinding quotas by 10% 
each year. This was intended to pro- 
vide some “freedom of action” for 
the milling trade. Some mills in- 
creased their turnover by as much as 
40%. But in the summer of last year 
the Socialist government limited 
quota increases to 13%. 

In 1940, as war difficulties mount- 
ed, the French government brought in 
legislation forbidding any expansion 
of milling facilities. Then in 1944, 
some freedom of expansion was al- 
lowed; this in turn was cancelled in 
the summer of last year and no fur- 
ther extensions of capacity are al- 
lowed at present. 

There is a major difference of opin- 
ion apparent in French milling circles. 
The majority of millers prefer that 
there should be no increase of quotas 
beyond 13% above the 1950-54 level; 


- the minority want to see quotas in- 


creased regularly each year by 10%. 
The two milling associations are in 
opposite camps on the issue. Con- 
federation Nationale de la Meunerie 
feels that any action leading to the 
modernization and rehabilitation of 
the industry should be encouraged; 
Association Nationale de la Meunerie 
Francaise wants to retain the status 
quo. 

A final comment sums up the pres- 
ent state of the milling industry: 
“This crisis in the milling industry is 
a reflection of the unrest of a good 
share of French industry, which lives 
under a chaotic regime which is 
neither liberal nor entirely state con- 
trolled.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSPECTION SITE NAMED 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Walter Jen- 
drsejewski, deputy Klamath County 
agent, said state and federal officials 
have selected Merrill as the site of a 
grain inspection station. Plans call 
for operation of the station in time 
for the fall harvest. Merrill offers 
ample space for rail and truck sam- 
pling with no traffic problems at- 
tached. 





Ernest O. Ohman 


PRESIDENT — Ernest O. Ohman, 
general superintendent of Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Company’s Shore- 
ham Terminal Elevator in Minneapo- 
lis, was elected president of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Super- 
intendents at the annual convention 
held at Dallas. Mr. Ohman has been 
a director for the past two years. The 
organization with chapters through- 
out the U.S. and Canada has for its 
purpose the promotion of more effi- 
cient grain elevator operation. Min- 
neapolis has been designated for the 
1958 convention, sometime during 
May. 


More VA Hospitals 
To Halt Bread 


Production 


WASHINGTON — The Veterans 
Administration took additional steps 
to halt bread production in veterans’ 
hospitals following an earlier clos- 
ing of two hospital bakeries at Tem- 
ple, Texas, and Battle Creek, Mich. 

Now slated for cut-off of produc- 
tion as quickly as commercial con- 
tracts may be negotiated are vet- 
eran hospitals at Kerrville, Texas; 
Mountain Home, Tenn., and Wads- 
worth, Kansas. 

The VA bakeries scheduled for 
similar close out are those in VA 
hospitals at Los Angeles and Lyons, 
N.J. 

VA officials said they expected 
that these cut-offs of production of 
bread at their hospitals would bring 
down a prompt protest from the 
American Legion organization which 
in the most recent issue of its month- 
ly publication entered the _ fight 
against the close-down of the hospi- 
tal bakeries, indicating that perhaps 
the full force of the big veterans’ or- 
ganization might be brought into the 
controversy even before the close- 
down of the plants could go into 
effect. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Henry Werner Estate 
Totals $1 Million 


BUFFALO—A gross estate of $1,- 
026 602 was left by Henry P. Werner, 
80-year-old industrial and civic lead- 
er, who died Oct. 24, 1955, according 
to a state tax appraisal. Mr. Werner 
was former president and general 
manager of the Standard Milling Co. 
until it was merged with the Gold 
Dust Corp. He also was president of 
the Meadville, Pa., Distilling Co. 
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Winter Wheat 
Crop Assured 


Good Growth 


KANSAS CITY — With surface 
moisture now adequate to assure 
good growth of the hard winter 
wheat crop for some weeks ahead, 
rains and snows that have covered 
the entire hard winter wheat belt 
this past week have helped to build 
up badly depleted subsoil moisture 
supplies. 

The government report due late 
April 9 is expected to reflect the vast- 
ly improved moisture conditions and 
forecast a greater wheat crop than 
previous estimates. 

During the past week, moisture at 
various points measured approxi- 
mately as follows: Garden City, Kan- 
sas, .7 in.; Goodland, Kansas, .54 in.; 
Salina, 2.2 in.; Dodge City, .72 in. 
Nebraska points received from .2 to 
2.25 in. of precipitation, and Okla- 
homa and Texas also had moisture. 
Heavy snow buried eastern Colorado 
and Montana. 

The five-day forecast calls for 
more moisture in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska, with the greatest 
amounts expected in eastern portions 
of those states. 
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Food and Drug Asks 
For Pre-Testing 
Of Chemicals 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has opened a 
drive in Congress for legislation to 
require pre-testing of chemical ad- 
ditives in food this week prior to 
use by food processors. 

Marion B. Folsom, U.S. secretary 
of health, education and welfare, 
has spoken out in Congress in favor 
of passage of legislation similar to 
that now required for _pesticidal 
chemicals in agricultural production. 
Secretary Folsom said, in part, “Un- 
der existing law no action can be 
taken to stop the use of a chemical 
until the government can prove to a 
court of law that it actually is poi- 
sonous or harmful. 

“Although a majority of chemical 
manufacturers and food processors 
investigate carefully all materials 
which they propose to use in their 
products, present controls do not in- 
sure adequate protection. Proposed 
legislation would make the chemical 
manufacturer responsible for prov- 
ing the safety of his product before 
it could be used,” said Mr. Folsom. 
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Pacific District, 
AOM, to Meet 
April 13 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Pacific District 
No. 9, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, will hold its spring meeting at 
the Chinook Hotel at Yakima on 
April 13, according to an announce- 
ment by Francis King, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Salt Lake City, secre- 
tary. 

The program will feature informa- 
tion for grinders and bolters. It is 
being arranged by Curt Lindley, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Seattle. Glen 





Romig, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Freewater, Ore., is making the plans 
for the meeting. 
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Export Shipments 
From Vancouver 


Show Increase 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour from Vancouver during Feb- 
ruary showed an increase of some 
42,000 bbl. over the January total. 
The clearance for the first two 
months of the current year was listed 
as 448,651 bbl. which compares with 
427,597 bbl. in the same months last 
year. 

February shipments were 246,562 
bbl. while in the same month the 
previous year the movement was 242,- 
274 bbl. Increased clearances were 
shown for the Philippine Islands, Cen- 
tral America and Hong Kong while 
declines were shown for West In- 
dies, Japan and Thailand. Follow- 
ing are the February shipments by 
countries: 

Philippines, 165,872 bbl.; Central 
America, 16,436; West Indies, 16,117; 
Hong Kong, 14,113; Straits Settle- 
ments, 11,964; Japan, 9,071; Thai- 
land, 6,485; Panama, 5,432, and Co- 
lombia, 1,072 bbl. 
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ELEVATOR LEASED 


KANSAS CITY — The Ralston- 
Purina Co. has leased a 4 million 
bushel grain elevator in North Kan- 
sas City from the Wabash Railroad 
Co. The elevator was formerly rent- 
ed by the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chi- 
cago. Arthur K. Atkinson, president 
of the railroad, said Ralston is ex- 
pected to use the elevator in its ex- 
panding program of storing grains 
for feed milling operations. 
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W. J. R. Paton Named 
To New Position 


In Montreal 


MONTREAL—Returning to his na- 
tive Canada after serving for three 
and a half years in Minneapolis with 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., W. J. 
R. Paton has been appointed to a new 
position in Montreal as executive vice 
president and general manager of 
Acadia-Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
Ltd., according to an announcement 
made by A. B. Hill, president of the 
company. 

A native of Fort William, Ont., Mr. 
Paton was formerly associated with 
the Weatherhead Co. at St. Thomas, 
Ont., and for the past seven years 
was with Robin Hood, first as man- 
ager of the Humberstone (Ont.) 
plant and as vice president in charge 
of production since 1953. 
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Jeff M. Johnson 


BAG REPRESENTATIVE — Jeff M. 
Johnson has been appointed as rep- 
resentative for the Percy Kent Bag 
Co. in Iowa and Nebraska, with 
headquarters in Omaha. Prior to his 
appointment with Percy Kent Mr. 
Johnson was with Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 





Total of 5 Million 
Acres Fallowed 


In Kansas 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Kansas 
farmers summer fallowed a total of 
5,365,000 acres during 1956, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Agricultural Market- 
ing Service and the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. This compares 
with 4,565,000 acres fallowed in 1955 
and the 5-year (1950-54) average of 
4,105,000 acres. Continued drouth, 
which prevented farmers from plant- 
ing their spring crops and caused 
some loss of wheat seeded the pre- 
vious fall, contributed to the increase 
in acres summer fallowed. 


In the western third of Kansas 
the yield of wheat grown on sum- 
mer fallowed land averaged 10.9 bu. 
per harvested acre compared with 
6.4 bu. per acre for wheat harvested 
on non-fallowed dryland and 9.0 bu. 
per acre for that grown on all con- 
tinuous cropped land inc’uding that 
grown on irrigated land, and a little 
volunteer wheat. Wheat on fallow in 
the central third averaged 16.3 bu. 
compared with 14.9 bu. per harvest- 
ed acre on all continuous cropped 
land. 

Abandonment of wheat seeded on 
summer fallow was smaller than on 
continuous cropped land in the same 
general locality. In the western third 
of the state, 26% of the wheat seed- 
ed on fallow and 39% of the con- 
tinuous cropped wheat was aban- 
doned. 
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RYE EXPORTS IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Rye exports of 592,- 
000 bu. made up total clearances of 
that commodity from Canada in 
February of this year. For the Au- 
gust-February period only 1,789,000 
bu. have cleared to all destinations 
compared with 3,776,000 in the cor- 
responding seven months last year. 
Only four countries have imported 
Canadian rye since the start of the 
present crop year and the accumu- 
lative total to the end of February 
includes 981,000 shipped to the U:S.; 
602,000 to Germany, and 119,000 bu. 
to the U.K., with Belgium the other 
buyer. 





Kansas State Farmers 
Express Opinions 
On Farm Problem 


KANSAS CITY—Marginal farm- 
ers, who can make money only in 
times of hizh prices, are going out 
of the picture, it was stated at a 
meeting of farmers and business men 
sponsored by the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce March 22 to hear 
what farmers themselves think about 
current farm problems. 


The wheat farmers who spoke at 
the meeting, H. W. Clutter of Hol- 
comb, Kansas, and Guy Josserand of 
Dodge City, Kansas, both expressed 
the opinion that farming is a busi- 
ness and should be operated as such 
rather than as a social welfare pro- 
gram nursed along by the govern- 
ment to keep the marginal farmer 
in business. 


Mr. Clutter pointed out that at 
the current level of domestic use 
and normal exports, acreage of wheat 
would have to be cut 40% from the 
recent normal area in order to bal- 
ance consumption and use, and with 
a billion bushel surplus on hand, a 
cut of more than 40% would be 
needed without government export 
help. Such a large cut cannot be 
taken in major wheat areas, he said, 
so other uses will have to be found 
for a large number of wheat acres. 

“Wheat growers have long felt,” 
Mr. Clutter said, “that whenever gov- 
ernment is willing to give the wheat 
growers authority to operate and fi- 
nance their own programs, they 
would like to have the domestic 
parity type of program, which I feel 
would be an effective program for 
wheat and would not hurt any other 
agricultural commodity. This type of 
program would keep firm control on 
our wheat production, yet would 
leave great freedom of action and 
wou'd protect the consumer from 
excessive prices and the taxpayers 
from government paid subsidies.” 
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IT’S THE PLUS VALUE 
THAT COUNTS! 


LYKES 
MODERN 
CARGO- 
LINERS 





PLUS 
FREQUENT REGULAR SAILINGS ! 


LYKES has the ships and service you 
need for your flour export requirements. 
“*Pinpoint'’' your shipments routin 
them via the S. GULF RTS an 
LYKES frequent services between these 
convenient ports and six major world 
markets. 


LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET 
SAILING BETWEEN 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 


MODERN FACILITIES, 
EXPERT HANDLING OF 


FLOUR 
156 overseas ports are available to 
you when you specify 
“VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES!"' 


U. K. LINE — — 
CONTINENT LINE RIENT LIN 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN “LINE 


Modern Passenger Accommodations 





LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK 
Beaumont, ‘Brownsville, Chicago Corpus 
Christi, Dalla s, Kansas ‘ty, Lake 
Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, 
St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
“WORLD PORTS 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ul. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











"576 Grain Exch Mi 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 





Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


Jennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 


poli 15, Minn. 
Telephone ‘FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 




















General Offices Denver, Colorado 
“For SUPER Results 


‘2S USE QUAKER 
r'; i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 






DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 
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GETTYSBURG TAXDRESS — That’s 
the heading on the following little 
parody on Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, appearing in the News Bin, a 
trade letter sent out by the Atkinson 
Milling Co., authorship attributed to 
Clayton “Abraham” Erickson: 

“Two score and four years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this na- 
tion a new tax, conceived in despera- 
tion and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are easy pickin’. 

“Now we are engaged in a mass of 
calculations, testing whether that 
taxpayer or any taxpayer so confused 
and so impoverished can long endure. 

“We are met on the great form 
ten-four-0. We have come to dedicate 
a large portion of our income to a 
final resting place with those who 
love their life because they may spend 
our money. 

“Tt is altogether anguish and tor- 
ture that we should do this. But in 
the legal sense, we can’t procrasti- 
nate ... we can’t eliminate ... we 
cannot comprehend this tax. The col- 
lectors, clever and sly, who compute 
here, have gone far beyond our poor 
power to add or subtract. 

“Our creditors will little note nor 
long remember what we pay here, but 
the Director of Internal Revenue can 
never forget what we report here. It 
is for us the taxpayers, rather to be 
separated from the dollars which the 
government has already so wastefully 
spent ... that from these vanished 
dollars, we take increased devotion 
to the few remaining ... that we 
here highly resolve that next year 
will find us in a still higher tax 
bracket. 

“That all taxpayers, underpaid, 
shall obtain more deductions; and 
that taxation of the people, by the 
Congress, for the government, shall 
not cause our solvency to perish.” 


Largely because of changes that 
have occurred in agriculture, the 
U.S. has become predominantly an 
urban and industrial nation. As each 
farmer has turned out more crops 
and livestock, others among us have 
been able to shift from farming to 
manufacturing and the service in- 
dustries. Farm output has risen still 
faster than our rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. Production per man on our 
farms has increased more rapidly 
than it has in urban industries. Truly 
it may be said that never before have 
so few produced so much abundance 
for so many.—Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


THE PATTERN OF DROUTH—At 
a time when surpluses on the North 
American Continent loom large fol- 
lowing a series of seasons of higher 
than average production, many peo- 
ple are asking such questions as: “Is 
it not reasonable to expect a period 
of lower yields?” or, “To what extent 
are the drouth conditions which have 
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existed over a fairly wide area of the 
U.S.A. likely to affect the production 


picture there?” or again, “Is an ex- 
tension of these drouth conditions 
northward into Canada, probable?” 

Unfortunately, most, if not all of 
these questions are unanswerable, but 
a study of wheat yields in Canada and 
the U.S.A. over the past 36 years does 
reveal several interesting facts. The 
period runs from 1921 to 1956 and 
covers the total wheat crop in the 
U.S.A. (mainly winter wheat) as well 
as the total wheat crop in Western 
Canada (mainly spring wheat). Aver- 
age annual yield for the U.S.A. wheat 
crop during the full 36-year period 
was 15.5 bu. an acre and that for the 
Western Canadian wheat crop, 16.6 
bu. However, during the above period 
annual wheat yields in the U.S.A., on 
the harvested acreage, or the seeded 
acreage minus abandonment, have 
varied by 20% or more from the aver- 
age in only 6 years (3 years above 
and 3 years below). In contrast to 
this, Western Canadian wheat yields, 
on the seeded acreage, have varied by 
20% or more in no less than 21 out 
of 36 years (9 years above and 12 
years below). 

The much greater uniformity of 
U.S. yields seems to stem mainly 
from the fact that the bulk of the 
U.S. wheat crop is winter wheat, yield 
of which, year in and year out, over 
the broad area in which it is grown, 
appears relatively more stable than 
that of spring wheat. In other words, 
though there may, at times, be fairly 
sharp deviations from the average so 
far as U.S. spring wheat yields are 
concerned, the latter tend to become 
less important when the whole wheat 
picture is taken into account. Even 
making allowance for the fact that 
the average U.S. yields have been 
calculated on “harvested” acreage, the 
situation there is in sharp contrast 
to that which exists in Western Cana- 














da, where quite wide year to year 
variations in yield, may, and fre- 
quently do, occur. 

Because it seems unlikely that the 
wheat acreage in the Prairie Prov- 
inces will be reduced very much be- 
low the 1956 level of approximately 
20 million acres, the inference is that 
any appreciable decrease in wheat 
production on this continent will have 
to come about either as a result of 
a reduction in the U.S. wheat acreage 
or a decline in yield in Western Cana- 
da, or a combination of both. Already 
the U.S. acreage seeded to winter 
wheat for harvest in 1957 has been 
reduced substantially, and indications 
are that the spring wheat area will 
be smaller. It could happen, there- 
fore, that 1957 will be the year in 
which both these factors will come 
into play.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


ed “FORECAST —In June, 1953, 
the New York Times reported: “Dr. 
Seymour E. Harris (Harvard profes- 
sor) warned today that the country 
might be confronted with a depres- 
sion on the scale of that of the 
1930’s if proposed cuts in military 
spending were not offset by increases 
in welfare expenditures.” 

National security spending de- 
clined from over $50 billion in 1953 
to $41 billion in 1955, while cash 
payments to the public from the U.S. 
Treasury dropped by $4 billion. But 
national income jumped $21 billion 
(constant prices). 


e ® a 
SLYPEACEFUL CO-EXIST- 
ENCE—“About the capitalist states, 
it doesn’t depend on you whether or 
not we exist. If you don’t like us, 
don’t accept our invitations and don’t 
invite us to come to see you. Wheth- 
er you like it or not, history is on 
our side. We will bury you!—WNikita 
Khrushchev, November 1956. 





“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller —_— 






“was considerable warmed up the other 
morning on account that we got 
a letter, an’ in it the feller says 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’ ain’t bakin’ out 
- right an’ he allows it’s on account 
== that there’s too much ash. Well, 
sir, I jes’ told him that for goin’ 
on toward fifty-four years 
‘Fetchit’s Pride’’s been holdin’ 
its own everywhere clean down as 
"flew as Little Rock, an’ as to ash he 
was a liar on account this here is a 
water mill an’ the only ash around 
here is them from up to the house, 
which is all saved: up for soap-makin’ 
time. Danged ef’n I’m goin’ to get 


myself out on any limb with any plague-took mill laboratory 


fetch-trouble.” 
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&A8THEN AND NOW!—When I 
came down to Washington, I was 
strongly opposed to many of these 
programs and thought they should be 
drastically reduced. I have been sur- 
prised to see how very general the 
demand is for federal assistance, 
even from those very people who 
condemn it in principle. I am sure 
that we went too far in the direction 
of federal supports and control under 
the preceding Administration, but 
it’s impossible to turn the clock 
back.—Percival F. Brundage, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, ad- 
dress, November 29, 1956. 


According to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s “Report on Corporate 
Mergers and Acquisitions” one of the 
principal motivations for mergers in 
recent years has been a desire to 
diversify product lines. More and 
more firms are entering more than 
one industry. Thus, we have a tire 
company producing movies for tele- 
vision, an anthracite coal mining 
company selling underwear, a carbon 
steel producer going in for beer and 
a steamship company that is now also 
a bank, a fertilizer company, a plastic 
manufacturer, an airline, an outdoor 
advertising concern and a dealer in 
coffee, paper, paint and foodstuffs. 


INTER-PLANETARY THREAT 


I wonder what the men from Mars, 
When they arrive in ether cars, 
Will find the most alluring sight 
As they alight. 
Perhaps a building, truck, or jeep 
May claim a transitory peep, 
And girls with peach-and-cream com- 
plexion 

May rate inspection. 
But when a Martian’s roving eye 
Has spotted peach or cherry pie, 
Blueberry muffins, gold and round, 
And fragrant waffles nicely browned, 
When he’s consumed an apple tart, 
He’ll be convinced ‘his Martian heart 
Has found the ultimate equation; 
And we’ll be faced, alack, alas, 
With mass 
Invasion! 

Grace V. Watkins 


ON GRASS-GROWN PLOTS 
In a graveyard, quaint and old, 
We saw some strange old-fashioned 

stones, 
Where chiseled symbols of his craft 
Identified the dead man’s bones. 


A ‘horseshoe cut into one stone 

Marked a onetime blacksmith’s 
mound. 

A druggist’s pestle, farmer’s scythe, 

A barber’s pole, were others found. 


And underneath a sculptured loaf 
A baker lay in his long sleep. 

We read in weathered letters there 
“I fed His sheep.” 


Eloise Wade Hackett 


His epitaph: 
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A LOOK AHEAD AT MILLING 


HE Milling Production Section of this week’s 

issue of The Northwestern Miller commands 
the thoughtful attention of the flour milling in- 
dustry. Directed primarily to the technical interest 
of those who will attend the annual conference 
and trade show of the Association of Operative 
Millers April 29-May 2, in Buffalo, the Section’s 
theme of mill modernization encompasses develop- 


_ments and outlooks that can hardly be of more 


vital importance to the operative miller than to 
mill management. 

With all the authority of his demonstrated in- 
timacy with the milling establishment, supported 
by the broad facilities afforded by his position as 
managing editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
George E. Swarbreck reports upon what has hap- 
pened and is happening as the industry rebuilds 
and rehabilitates. His Section survey logically ex- 
tends his statement in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller on the continuing enlarge- 
ment of the world’s flour milling capacity and the 
increasingly competitive condition that results 
from it. 

New plants are going up and old mills are be- 
ing remodelled at a rapid pace all round the world, 
Mr. Swarbreck says. Many of these plants are or 
soon will be in direct competition with U.S. and 
Canadian mills. They are located, or will be lo- 
cated, in historical importing markets. Some of 
them are being built or remodelled with capita) 
extracted from the pockets of American taxpayers, 
a fact which does not seem to trouble the con- 
sciences of American international do-gooders. 

Paralleling the plant expansion abroad, Mr. 
Swarbreck finds, is the trend toward mill mod- 
ernization in the U.S., where, in the past two or 
three years millions of dollars have been spent on 
new equipment. The current history of the North 
American milling industry, he observes, is marked 
by the march to modernization. “If the present 
tempo is maintained,” he concludes, “the industry 
will be as efficient as any within a decade.” 

Mr. Swarbreck does not stop with generalities, 
glittering though they may be—he deals with 
machines and processes—in being and in prospect. 
The Section pictures and describes them. 

Paul L. Dittemore, associate editor, carries the 
story onward with his glimpse of the size and 
shape of things to come. Automation is here, he 
says, and any miller who is ready and willing to 
pay the price can have an automated mill. The 
mill of the future is pictured as a pneumatic mill, 
employing the impact milling process and air 
separation or classification to a large extent if not 
exclusively. He discredits the familiar defeatist 
cliche that the industry has made no technological 
progress in the past half century. There has been 
progress, he insists, not to be measured so much 
in techniques as in product improvement and pro- 
duction cost. 

Mr. Dittemore’s glance into the future finds the 
new mill in a probable new location—a location 
determined by changes in the massing of consumer 
markets and in development of the nation’s super- 
highway systems. He sees these influences sup- 
planting or modifying the power and transporta- 
tion factors of the past. At this point, inevitably, 
he looks at nuclear power’s sensational implica- 
tions and possibilities. 

If there has been lack of expectancy and con- 
fidence in the industry, the Section should prove 
helpfully corrective. The view it offers of the 
future, against the pattern of past and present, is 
wide and stimulating. It deserves an attentive 
look. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





The barnyard manure publication, Organic 
Farming and Gardening, prints the following 
highly entertaining communication from a reader: 
“When my wife was pregnant last year and the 
doctor advised her not to eat bleached flour or 
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bread made with softeners, she wrote to one of 
the largest mills in the country asking them why 
the four was being treated and whether they 
could tell her where to buy untreated flour. In 
reply they wrote the following: ‘ . .. flour is 
bleached for two reasons—(1) it helps in the 
aging of the four which, (2) insures a more uni- 
form baked product. ... We are sorry that we 
do not know of any white flour sold commercially 
which is unbleached. As we noted above, bleach- 
ing has many advantages which homemakers have 
come to demand in their baking flour.’” A fertile 
and even pregnant reply, certainly, but mayhap 
too chemically synthetic to impress an organic 
crackpot. 
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FISH STORY—An Associated Press corres- 
pondent tells the world that guests at a luncheon 
in the national capitol recently ate “desiccated, 
defatted, deodorized fish flour,” but said that they 
wouldn’t have known it if they hadn’t been told. 


Senate chefs, at the bidding of Senator 
Douglas (D., Ill.), slipped the flour into mush- 
room soup, rolls and chicken a la king. Ezra 
Levin, president of a Monticello (Ill.) corpora- 
tion which developed the flour, says the A.P. 
man, claims it could solve the malnutrition prob- 
lem throughout the world at about the cost of 
Egypt’s proposed Aswan dam. 


“It costs only 15¢ to make a pound of 100% 
high protein fish flour,’ Mr. Levin said. “The 
same amount of protein in the form of eggs 
would cost $3, in beef, $2.50 and in milk more 
than $1. The Aswan dam would cost $270 million. 
That is a worthwhile project. But with the same 
amount of money enough plants could be built 
wherever fish are available to produce enough 
fish flour to eliminate chronic malnutrition all 
over the world.” 


A.P. might also have reported, but did not, 
that in Sen. Douglas’ own state enough wheat 
flour mills are already built to do the same thing, 
though with a foodstuff less fishy and at no time 
malodorous. 
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EXCUSE IT, PLEASE—“It is unclear from 
the foregoing paragraphs”—thus did a little piece 
on last week’s editorial page begin; but unhappily 
the paragraphs referred to were more than un- 
clear—they were absent, indeed long foregone, 
having appeared in a much earlier issue (Jan. 8, 
1957), where they comprised a not highly com- 
plimentary review of a book called “Tomorrow's 
Food,” by James Rorty and Dr. Philip Norman, a 
pair of soi-disant nutritional scientists who take 
a dim view of millers and bakers and who look 
upon bread enrichment with jaundiced eye. The 
stray editorial appendage, which emerged into the 
full light of day after an unaccountable detention 
among the printer’s galleys, where types so often 
seem to be and perhaps ought to be detained, will 
have more meaning, it is hoped, when re-read with 
the foregoing elucidation which in truth is fore- 
going—though indeed the paragraph’s sly meaning 
and main intent must have been reasonably ap- 
parent and entertaining even to readers who pos- 
sessed no precise idea of what was foregone. 
(P.P.S. to “Anxious Reader”: Yes, to make mat- 
ters worse, the scurrilous legends about millers 
and bakers were printed in the issue of Jan. 22, 
and on no account deserved a second appearance 
or, for that matter, a first reading.) 
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FATS IN THE HUMAN DIET 


ELL-TIMED, in view of the current debat- 
W ing upon cholesterol-forming foodstuffs and 
their supposed relationship with diseases of the 
arteries and the heart, is the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.’s publication of a book entitled “Vegetable 
Oils in Nutrition,” the author of which is Dr. 
Dorothy M. Rathmann, who reports on her studies 
under a multiple fellowship at Mellon Institute. 

It is not entirely surprising that Dr. Rathmann 
should give an excellent “character” to one of the 
products of her publisher, the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. She says: 

“The opinion is becoming more and more wide- 
spread that unsaturated vegetable oils, such as 
Mazola brand corn oil, possess distinct nutritional 
advantages. For example, the facts that diets con+ 
taining corn oil result in lower serum cholesterol 
levels than do those containing more highly satu- 
rated fats has led to the hope that the incidence 
and course of atherosclerosis may be influenced 
favorably, in part at least, by dietary means. 

“There is, at present, sharp disagreement about 
the quantity of dietary fat which is best from the 
viewpoint of growth, longevity and well-being of 
the individual at all stages of his life span. How- 
ever, no authority questions that, for optimum nu- 
trition, the diet must include fat and that the 
balance between saturated and unsaturated fats, 
as well as the total quantity, merits careful con- 
sideration.” 

But though Dr. Rathmann so frankly under- 
takes to promote the interest of a proprietary 
foodstuff, she makes a thoughtful contribution to 
the literature of a subject which is now challeng- 
ing the scientific scholarship of the nutritional 
world. Her generous list Of references to the re- 
search work of others is not the smallest part of 
her contribution. 

Dr. Rathmann feels that the dramatic ad- 
vantages that followed the discovery of vitamins 
and other accessory food factors and their use as 
dietary supplements have tended temporarily to 
draw attention away from the major classes of 
foodstuffs, the fats, proteins and carbohydrates. 
Thus it would seem that whatever the verdict may 
be in the cholesterol case, there are likely to be 
salutary collateral results in disclosing ‘‘the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth” about the 
human diet. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Would agriculture be less of a problem under 
another name? Pacific Coast farm and business 
leaders seem to suggest this notion by their belief 
that there is some chance of reducing the problem 
by making an “agribusiness” approach to it. “By 
this is meant,” explains John H. Davis, former 
president of the Department of Agriculture's 
Commodity Credit Corp., “that the food and fiber 
phase of our economy must be analyzed in its to- 
tal setting—simultaneously taking into account 
the related functions taking place both off and 
on the farm. In general, leaders of food and fiber 
phases of our economy have been slow to com- 
prehend the magnitude of the evolutionary forces 
which are converting agriculture into agribusiness 
and farm problems into agribusiness problems.” 
Poetry has taught us that a rose would smell as 
sweet under another name, but perhaps a rechris- 
tened farm problem would be different. Seems 
worth a try, particularly as everything else has 
been tried. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Cholesterol is really big time now. The big- 
thinking $72-billion Budget of the United States 
Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1958, resounds antiphonally to the yearning of the 
home economics branch of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service for a couple of extra millions, a 
part of which this do-gooding agency says it 
needs in order to expand its inquiries into the 
problems of fat in human nutrition. 
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U.S. Grain Standards for Wheat 


United States grain standards for wheat, 
effective June 15, 1957, as promulgated by 
the Department of Agriculture and as pub- 
lished in Vol. 22, No. 51, of the Federal 
Register, March 15, 1957: 

(The specifications of these standards 
shall not excuse failure to comply with the 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act.) 

Definition of Wheat—Wheat shall be the 
grain of common wheat (Triticum vulgare), 
club wheat (T. compactum), and durum 
wheat (T. durum) which, before the re- 
moval of the dockage consists of 50% or 
more of one or more of these wheats and 
not more than 10% of other grains for 
which standards have been established un- 
der the U.S. Grain Standards Act and 
which, after the removal of the dockage 
contains 50% or more of whole kernels of 
one or more of these wheats. 

Classes—Wheat shall be divided into seven 
classes: Hard Red Spring Wheat, Durum 
Wheat, Red Durum Wheat, Hard Red Win- 
ter Wheat, Soft Red Winter Wheat, White 
Wheat and Mixed Wheat. 


HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 


The class Hard Red Spring Wheat shall 
include all varieties of hard red spring 
wheat and may include not more than 10% 
of wheats of other classes. This class shall 
be divided into three subclasses: Dark 
Northern Spring, Northern Spring and Red 
Spring wheat. 

Dark Northern Spring Wheat 
The subclass Dark Northern Spring Wheat 


shall be Hard Red Spring Wheat with 75% 
or more of dark, hard and vitreous kernels. 


Northern Spring Wheat 
The subclass Northern Spring Wheat shall 
be Hard Red Spring Wheat with 25% or 
more but less than 75% of dark, hard and 
vitreous kernels. 


Red Spring Wheat 
The subclass Red Spring Wheat shall be 
Hard Red Spring Wheat with less than 
25% of dark, hard and vitreous kernels. 


DURUM WHEAT 


The class Durum Wheat shall include 
all varieties of white (amber) durum wheat 
and may include not more than 10% of 
wheats of other classes. This class shall be 
divided into three subclasses: Hard Amber 
Durum, Amber Durum and Durum Wheat. 


Hard Amber Durum 


The subclass Hard Amber Durum Wheat 
shall be Durum Wheat with 75% or more 
of hard and vitreous kernels of amber color. 


Amber Durum 
The subclass Amber Durum Wheat shall 
be Durum Wheat with 60% or more but 
less than 75% of hard and vitreous kernels 
of amber color. 


Durum 


The subclass Durum Wheat shall be Du- 
rum Wheat with less than 60% of hard 
and vitreous kernels of amber color. 


RED DURUM WHEAT 


The class Red Durum Wheat shall include 
all varieties of red durum wheat and may 
include not more than 10% of wheats of 
other classes. 


HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 


The class Hard Red Winter Wheat shall 
include all varieties of hard red winter 
wheat and may include not more than 10% 
of wheats of other classes. This class shall 
be divided into three subclasses: Dark Hard 
Winter, Hard Winter and Yellow Hard Win- 
ter Wheat. 


Dark Hard Winter 

The subclass Dark Hard Winter Wheat 
shall be Hard Red Winter Wheat with 
75% or more of dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels. 

Hard Winter 

The subclass Hard Winter Wheat shall 
be Hard Red Winter Wheat with 40% or 
more but less than 75% of dark, hard and 
vitreous kernels. 


Yellow Hard Winter 


The subclass Yellow Hard Winter Wheat 
shall be Hard Red Winter Wheat with less 
than 40% of dark, hard and vitreous kernels. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


The class Soft Red Winter Wheat shall 
include all varieties of soft red winter 
wheat and may include not more than 10% 
of wheats of other classes. This class shall 
be divided into two subclasses: Red Winter 
and Western Red Wheat. 


Red Winter 


The subclass Red Winter Wheat shall be 
Soft Red Winter Wheat which may contain 
not more than 10% of soft red winter 
wheat grown west of the Great Plains area 
of the U.S. 


Western Red 
The subclass Western Red Wheat shall 
be Soft Red Winter Wheat containing more 


than 10% of soft red winter wheat grown 
west of the Great Plains area of the U.S. 


HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 


Grade requirements for (a) dark northern spring, (b) northern spring, (c) red spring. 


Minimum test weight per bu., Ib. ........... 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels—total, % ....-.se+eeeeees 
Heat-damaged, % ....-.. Cem knees ooeenkas 
Foreign material—total, % .........+.see0- 
Wheats of other classes—total, % ........+- 
Durum and/or red durum, % .........++-+ 


Sample Grade—Sample grade shall be wheat which does not 








oT Grade No. 
tl heavy 71 2 t3 


4 5 
re ee 60 58 57 55 53 50 
eeecetovee 2 2 4 7 10 15 
ecb ewedes ° 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
er eeecoes ee 0.5 0.5 1 2 3 5 
cesececece . 5 5 5 10 10 10 
err ee rere 1 1 2 3 10 10 


meet the requirements 


for any of the grades from No. 1 heavy to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 


16% of moisture; or which contains stones; 


or which 


is musty, or sour, or heating; or 


which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which 


contains a quantity of smut so great that any 


one or more of the grade requirements can- 


not be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 
+The wheat in grades No. 1 heavy, No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more 


than 


5% and in grade No. 3 not more than 8% of shrunken and broken kernels. 


DURUM WHEAT AND RED DURUM WHEAT 


Grade requirements for the subclasses (a) hard amber durum, (b) amber durum, and 
(c) durum, of the class durum wheat, and for the class red durum wheat. 
Grade No. _—_—— 
t1 $2 $3 4 5 
Minimum test weight per BDU., WD. ..ccccccccccscrveccccocwnces 60 58 56 54 51 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—total, % ...... 2 $ 7 10 15 
ETORE GUGUMOG, Gh oo. 6i606 6c 6a e cer dierisccetinsecesacensences 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—total, % ......ccccccccccrecscesrccecseees 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Wheats of other classes—total, % .....cccrccscccccscccsecce +5 +5 10 10 10 
Soft red winter, white and/or red durum, % ...........+-005 2 2 5 10 10 


Sample Grade—Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet requirements for 
any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% moisture; 


or which contains stones; or which is musty, or sour, or heating; or which has any 


com- 


mercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains a quan- 


tity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade 


requirements cannot be applied 


accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 


*+Red durum wheat of any grade may contain not more than 10% 


classes. 


of wheats of other 


tThe wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of each of these classes may contain not more 


than either (a) 5% 


of shrunken and broken kernels, or (b) 8% 


of shrunken and broken 


kernels together with broken kernels of wheat of any size which remain in the sieved 


sample; and wheat in grade No. 3 of each of these classes 


may contain not more than 


either (a) 8% of shrunken and broken kernels, or (b) 12% of shrunken and broken kernels 
together with broken kernels of wheat of any size which remain in the sieved sample. 


HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 


Grade requirements for (a) hard dark winter, (b) hard winter, 


Minimum test weight per bu., Ib. ........... 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels—total, % ...+.eeeeeees an 
Heat damaged, %  ...-cccccocees armataceée 
Foreign material—total, % “........-..06. 
Wheats of other classes—total, % .......-. 
Durum and/or red durum, %@ .........- 





Sample Grade 


(c) yellow hard winter. 
Grade No.—— 
* 





* 2 3 4 5 
neces: Blerenere rng ice 60 58 56 54 51 
silva ecerareimim ese eRew® 2 4 7 10 15 
REY rer ee nee 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Keb e einen bkseaniac 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Fee eee as 5 5 10 10 10 
Dac BA eran’ aeasacese 0.5 1 2 10 10 


Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements 


for any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% of 
moisture; or which contains stones; or which is musty, or sour, or heating; or which has 
any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains 
a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be ap- 


plied accurately; 


or which is otherwise of distinctly 


low quality. 


*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 5%, 
and in grade No. 3 not more than 8% of shrunken and broken kernels, 


WHITE WHEAT 


The class White Wheat shall include all 
varieties of white wheat, and may include 
not more than 10% of wheats of other 
classes. This class shall be divided into 
four subclasses: Hard White, Soft White, 
White Club and Western White Wheat. 


Hard White 
The subclass Hard White Wheat shall be 
White Wheat with 75% or more of hard 
(not soft and chalky) kernels and may con- 
tain not more than 10% of wheat of the 
white club varieties. 


Soft White 
The subclass Soft White Wheat shall be 
White Wheat with less than 75% of hard 
(not soft and chalky) kernels and may con- 
tain not more than 10% of wheat of the 
white club varieties. 


White Club 
The subclass White Club Wheat shall be 
White Wheat consisting of wheat of the 
white club varieties and may contain not 
more than 10% of other white wheats. 


Western White 
The subclass Western White Wheat shall 
be White Wheat containing more than 10% 
of wheat of the white club varieties and 
more than 10% of other white wheats. 


MIXED WHEAT 


The class Mixed Wheat shall include all 
mixtures of wheat not provided for in the 
classes Hard Red Spring Wheat, Durum 
Wheat, Red Durum Wheat, Hard Red Win- 


ter Wheat, Soft Red Winter Wheat and 
White Wheat. 
GRADE DESIGNATION 
yrades shall be the numerical grades, 


sample grade, and special grades provided 
for in the accompanying tables. 


All Classes and Subclasses 

The grade designation for wheat shall 
include in the order named the number of 
the grade or the words “sample grade,’’ as 
the case may be; the word “heavy” when 
applicable; the name of the applicable sub- 
class, or in the case of Red Durum Wheat 
and Mixed Wheat the name of the class; 
the name of each applicable special grade; 
and when applicable the word ‘dockage” 
together with the percentage thereof. In 
the case of Mixed Wheat, the grade des- 
ignation shall also include, following the 
name of the class, the name and approxi- 
mate percentage of hard red spring, durum, 
red durum, hard red winter, soft red win- 
ter and white wheat, if any, contained in 
the mixture, 


Mixed Wheat 


Mixed wheat shall be graded according 
to the numerical and sample grade require- 
ments of the class of wheat which predomi- 
nates in the mixture, except that the fac- 
tor ‘“‘wheats of other classes’’ and the grade 
specifications for ‘‘No. 1 Heavy” shall be 
disregarded. (See also paragraphs on tough 
wheat.) 


SPECIAL GRADES 
Tough Wheat 


Tough wheat shall be (a) wheat of any 
of the classes Hard Red Winter Wheat, Soft 
Red Winter Wheat, or White Wheat, or of 
the class Mixed Wheat in which wheat of 
any one of the classes Hard Red Winter 
Wheat, or Soft Red Winter Wheat, or 
White Wheat, predominates, which contains 
more than 14% but not more than 15.5% 
of moisture, and (b) wheat of any of the 
classes Hard Red Spring Wheat, or Durum 
Wheat, or Red Durum Wheat, or of the 
class Mixed Wheat in which wheat of any 
one of the classes Hard Red Spring Wheat, 
or Durum Wheat, or Red Durum Wheat, 
predominates, which contains more than 
14.5% but not more than 16% of moisture. 


Tough wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat 
if it were not tough, and there shall be 
added to, and made a part of, the grade 
designation, the word “Tough.” 


Smutty Wheat 

Smutty wheat shall be wheat which has 
an unmistakable odor of smut or which con- 
tains balls, portions of balls, or spores, 
of smut in a quantity equivalent to more 
than 14 balls of average size in 250 grams 
of wheat. 

Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat 
if it were not smutty and according to the 
methods described either in (a) or (b): 

(a) Smut dockage. The smut shall be 
removed by scouring and the loss in weight 
of the wheat caused by the removal of the 
smut shall be calculated in terms of per- 


centage based on the total weight of the 
grain when free from dockage. The per- 
centage so calculated shall be stated in 


terms of half per cent when smut dockage 
is present in a quantity equal to less than 
1%, and in terms of whole per cent when 
present in a quantity equal to 1% or more. 
A fraction of a half per cent shall be dis- 
regarded when smut dockage is present in 
a quantity equal to less than 1%, and a 
fraction of a per cent shall be disregarded 
when smut dockage is present in a quantity 
equal to 1% or more. The percentage of 
the smut dockage, so calculated and stated, 
shall be added to the grade designation, 
preceding the statement of dockage, if any. 

(b) “Light Smutty” anld “Smutty.” (1) 
In the case of smutty wheat which has an 
unmistakable odor of smut, or which con- 
tains balls, portions of balls, or spores, of 
smut, in excess of a quantity equal to 14 
balls but not in excess of a quantity equal 
to 30 balls of average size in 250 grams 
of wheat, there shall be added to and made 
part of the grade designation the words 
“Light Smutty’; and 

(2) In the case of smutty wheat which 
contains balls, portions of balls, or spores, 
of smut, in excess of a quantity equal to 
30 balls of average size in 250 grams of 
wheat, there shall be added to and made 
a part of the grade designation the word 
“Smutty.” 


Garlicky Wheat 

Garlicky wheat shall be wheat which con- 
tains two or more green garlic bulblets, or 
an equivalent quantity of dry or partly dry 
bulblets, in 1,000 grams of wheat. 

Garlicky wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat 
if it were not garlicky; and 

(a) In the case of garlicky wheat which 
contains two or more but not more than 
six green garlic bulblets, or an equivalent 
quantity of dry or partly dry bulblets, in 
1,000 grams of wheat, there shall be added 
to and made a part of the grade designa- 
tion the words “Light Garlicky’’; and 

(b) In the case of garlicky wheat which 
contains more than six green garlic bulblets, 
or an equivalent quantity of dry or partly 
dry bulblets, in 1,000 grams of wheat, there 
shall be added to and made a part of the 
grade designation the word “Garlicky.”’ 

Weevily Wheat 

Weevily wheat shall be wheat which is 
infested with live weevils or other insects 
injurious to stored grain. 

Weevily wheat shall be graded and des- 
ignated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat 
if it were not weevily, and there shall be 
added to and made a part of the grade 
designation the word ‘‘Weevily.” 


Ergoty Wheat 

Ergoty wheat shall be wheat which con- 
tains more than 0.3% of ergot. 

Ergoty wheat shall be graded and 


desig- 
nated according to the grade 


requirements 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


Grade requirements for (a) red winter, 


(b) western red. 


= —Grade No. —9 


*1 *2 3 4 5 
EPR “EOE SRRINe DOP DU, TD. ah 0 6:5 5 :6.5:0:800000:665.40 be wie se 60 58 56 54 51 
Maximum limits of— 

Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—total, %........ 2 H 7 10 15 
a EE ire er an ee ree ee ory eee 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 

ee re ne) ee re ee ae 0.5 1 2 3 5 

Wr Ones: GE GEMGE GIRANOO—“TOCRT, Finis tcikc ccc teeswnc sac wes 5 5 10 10 10 
eee ee re re ee ee 0.5 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 
Sample Grade—Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements for 
any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% of 


moisture; or which contains stones; 


or which is musty, or sour, 
any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains 
quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied 
accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly 


or heating; or which has 
a 


low quality. 


*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 5%, and 


in grade No. 3 not more than 8% 


of shrunken and broken kernels. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Grade requirements for (a) hard white, 


white. 


Minimum test weight per bu., Ib. 
Maximum limits of— 


(b) soft 


white, (c) white club, (d) western 





Grade No.—— 
+ 2 *3 4 5 


1 
ree ee ee 60 58 56 54 51 


Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—total, % ..... 4 7 10 15 
re erie errr rie rr ere 1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—total, % ........+..66. 5 1 2 3 5 


Wheats of other classes—total, % 
Durum .and/or red durum, % 


oucoory 


5 10 10 10 
5 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 


Sample Grade—Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements for 
any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% of mois- 


ture; or which contains stones; 
commercially 
quantity 


of smut so great that any 


or which is musty, 
objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; 


or sour, or heating; or which has any 
or which contains a 


one or more of the grade requirements cannot be 


applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 
*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 5%, 
and in grade No. 3 not more than 8% of shrunken and broken kernels. 


ins 
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of the standards applicable to such wheat 
if it were not ergoty, and there shall be 
added to and made a part of the grade des- 
ignation the word ‘“Ergoty.”’ 


Treated Wheat 

Treated wheat shall be wheat which has 
been scoured, limed, washed, sulfured, or 
treated in such a manner that the true 
quality is not reflected by either the nu- 
merical grade or the sample grade desig- 
nation alone. 

Treated wheat shall be graded and des- 
ignated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat 
if it were not treated, and there shall be 
added to and made a part of the grade 
designation a statement indicating the kind 
of treatment. 


DEFINITIONS 
Dockage 


shall be weed seeds, 
chaff, straw, 


Dockage weed stems, 
grain other than wheat, sand, 
dirt, and any other material other than 
wheat, which can be removed readily from 
the wheat by the use of appropriate sieves 
and cleaning also underdeveloped, 
shriveled, and small pieces of wheat kernels 
removed in properly separating the mate- 
rial other than wheat and which cannot be 
recovered by properly rescreening or re- 
also application of standards 
designation for all classes and 
wheat.) 


devices; 


cleaning. (See 
and 


subclasses of 


grade 


Foreign Material 
Foreign material shall be all matter other 
than wheat which is not separated from the 
wheat in the proper determination of dock- 
age. 


Other Grains 


Other grains shall be rye, oats, corn, 
grain sorghums, barley, hull-less' barley, 
flaxseed, emmer, spelt, einkorn, Polish 


wheat, poulard wheat, cultivated buckwheat, 
and soybeans. 
Damaged Kernels 
Damaged kernels shall be kernels and 
pieces of kernels of wheat and other grains 
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which are heat damaged, sprouted, frosted, 
badly ground damaged, badly weather dam- 
aged, moldy, diseased, or otherwise mate- 
rially damaged. 
Heat-Damaged Kernels 
Heat-damaged kernels shall be kernels 
and pieces of kernels of wheat and other 
grains which have been materially dis- 
colored and damaged by heat. 
Wheats of Other Classes 
Wheats of other classes shall be wheats 
other than that specified in the accompany- 
ing tables. 
Shrunken and Broken Kernels 


Shrunken and broken kernels shall be all 
kernels and pieces of kernels of wheat and 
other matter that will pass readily through 
a 0.064x% sieve. 


0.064x3q Sieve 


A 0.064x% sieve shall be a metal sieve 
0.032 inch thick perforated with slotted 
holes 0.064 inch by 0.375 (%) inch with 


approximately 2,633 perforations per square 
foot. 
Stones 
Stones shall be concreted earthy or min- 
eral matter and other substances of simi- 
lar hardness that do not disintegrate readily 
in water. 


APPLICATION OF STANDARDS 


The following principles shall apply in 
the determination of the classes and grades 
of wheat: 

Basis of determination—Each 
tion of dockage, temperature, odor, garlic, 
live weevils or other insects injurious to 
stored grain, and distinctly low quality 
shall be upon the basis of the grain as a 
whole. All other determinations shall be 
upon the basis of the grain when free from 
dockage. 

Percentages—All percentages shall be up- 
on the basis of weight. The percentage of 
dockage when equal to 1% or more shall be 
stated in terms of whole per cent and when 
less than 1% shall not be stated. A frac- 
tion of a per cent shall be disregarded. 

Moisture—Moisture shall be ascertained 
by the air-oven method prescribed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, as described 
in Service and Regulatory Announcements 
No. 147, issued by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, or ascertained by any method 
which gives equivalent results. 

Test weight per bushel—Test weight per 
bushel shall be the weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the method pre- 
scribed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, as described in Circular No, 921 
issued June, 1953, or as determined by any 
method which gives equivalent results. 


determina- 
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Accountants Group 
Meeting Arranged 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A tour 
of a bakery, elevator and laboratory 
will be features of the April 12 meet- 
ing of the Flour Mill & Grain Ac- 
countants Assn. in the Baker Hotel 


here. 
The program will start at 9:30 a.m. 
The topic, “Comptroller Reports, 


Preparation and Presentation,” will 
be discussed by H. E. Weakley, treas- 
urer of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

Following lunch, the group will 
tour the Farmers’ Cooperative Com- 
mission Co. elevator and laboratory 
under the guidance of Lloyd Gerdom 
of that firm and also program chair- 
man for the meeting. Later the group 
will visit the Betts Baking Co. 

During the business meeting of the 
association, Robert Wallace, C. G. 
Grain Co., Topeka, will be installed 
as president. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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POLISH AID 


(Continued from page 9) 





This could mean that aid made 
now or later would clear through 
Western Germany through a triangu- 
lar arrangement under which the 
Germans would buy U.S. surpluses on 
credit and resell or reship the sur- 
pluses to Poland against deliveries 
of Polish coal. 

It is expected that these transac- 
tions will emanate from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks through private 
experters to grain merchants in Ger- 
many under German letters of credit. 
Precise details of the proposed ar- 
rangement are not yet available. 


If this strategy works, it may be 
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expected that U.S. exports of sur- 
pluses for the next crop year may be 
substantial. A total of 1 million tons 
has been suggested as going to 
Poland. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 

TUPELO, MISS.—Construction of 
a 250,000 bu. grain elevator on a 
15-acre site on Highway 45 between 
Tupelo and Verona is getting un- 
der way. 
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“Ogilvie”. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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| Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
{ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


quiry was made. Family flour busi- 
ness remained quiet, with prices up 
5¢ over the preceding week, mainly 
due to increased firmness of cash 
wheat premiums. Mill operations were 
stronger than anticipated, with sched- 
ules hitting the five-day mark. Quota- 
tions April 5, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.25@6.35, bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.50@5.55, 
standard patent $5.40@5.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
the past week with prices about 5¢ 
per sack higher than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were drag- 
gy. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
characterized by accelerated sales 
the first of the week and slow sales 
the latter part. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour but advanced 
4¢ on bakery. Quotations delivered 
Oklahoma points April 6, carlots: 
Family short patent $7.10@7.30, 
standard patent $6.40@6.60; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.08@6.18, 
95% standard patent $5.98@6.08, 
straight grade $5.93@6.03. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Texas: Demand for flour was very 
quiet last week with only occasional 
small orders amounting to 10% to 
15% of capacity. Running time picked 
up, and averaged 5 days, with some 
mills running six. Bakers’ flour and 
first clears were quoted 5¢ lower and 
family flour was unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 5, in 100 lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20, standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6@6.10, first 
clears, unenriched, $4.95@5.05, de- 
livered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Soft wheat mills faiied to 
share in the flour business picked up 
by spring wheat mills during the past 
week. Total sales in the area were 
around 25% of five day milling capa- 
city. Some spring wheat mills came 
in for a bit of buying and were re- 
ported to have sold for around 60 
days coverage, but it wasn’t much. 
In addition, soft wheat mills and 
representatives here of hard and 
spring wheat mills did not join to any 
degree in the selling push that ac- 
companied the spring wheat buying. 

Observers say that spring wheat 
mills without hard or soft wheat units 
are being pressed by competition of 
good quality, high protein hard win- 
ter wheat this year, and are obliged 
to resort to price selling to maintain 
running time. 

Quotations April 5: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.90@6.35, standard $5.80@6.25, 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
$5.80@6.20, 95% patent $5.70@6.10, 
clear $5.80; family flour $7.70; soft 
winter high ratio $7.30, soft winter 
short patent $6.51, standard $6.15, 
clear $5.35; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.45. 


St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area the past week showed marked 
improvement for springs, with some 
users extending coverage as much 
as 60 days. However, soft and hard 
wheat types did not follow, being 


well booked ahead. Small bakers con- 
tinue on a hand to mouth basis. Many 
in trade are waiting to see what 
effect good moisture over wheat belt 
will have on wheat prices. Shipping 
directions were fair. Clears and low 
grades continue to move slow. Pack- 
age goods moved just fair. 
Quotations April 5, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family—top patent $6.55, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.15;- bak- 
ers flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake 
$7.20, pastry $5.25, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.05, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.25; spring wheat short patent 
$6.45, standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Buffalo: Mills offered special price 
inducements to consumers last week 
and the move resulted in quite a 
push of spring wheat flour. Coverage 
was good, with a great many buyers 
coming into the market for fill-in 
lots to carry them to July or Au- 
gust. Spring wheat flour ended the 
week 5¢ higher. 

Kansas wheat flour moved up 2¢ 
on nominal sales. Clear flours were 
unchanged. Cake flour held un- 
changed, but pastry flour advanced 
d¢. 

The Yugoslavian interest in soft 
wheat may cause the Chicago mar- 
ket to boom again, depending on how 
much soft wheat the government has 
on hand, where it is located and the 
availability of subsidy certificates. 

Local bakeries are still concerned 
over their somewhat depressed sales 
volume, but they are looking hope- 
fully for an upturn from specialty 
promotions for Easter. 

There was more interest in ex- 
ports last week than the preceding 
week, but it is doubtful whether 
tonnage volume was higher. 

The 1957 navigation season is 
underway at Buffalo. The harbor was 
opened for lake traffic April 1, two 


days later than last year. However, 


so far there has been no movement 
of grain vessels. The last ship hold- 
ing winter storage-grain was un- 
loaded at an elevator early in the 
week. : 

Flour output here was substantial- 
ly above a week ago and a year ago, 
chiefly because one big mill put in 
a 6-day week. 

One mill worked a full 7-days, two 
mills worked 6 days, one 5% days 
and the remaining two mills each 
put in a 5-day week. 

Quotations April 5: Spring family 
$7.75, spring high gluten $7.13@ 
7.26, spring short $6.68@6.81, spring 
standard $6.63@6.71, spring straight 
$6.58, spring first clear $6.17@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.72@6.89, hard 
winter standard $6.62@6.74, hard 
winter first clear $6.44; soft winter 
short patent $7.63@7.98, soft winter 
standard $7.23@7.28, soft winter 
straight $6.10@6.23, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: A fairly large volume of 
spring wheat flours was booked early 
in the week based on price conces- 
sions reportedly ranging around 16¢ 
ewt. The bookings died by midweek 
but, during the flurry, some buyers 
had extended balances for 60 to 120 
days. Dwindling balances indicate re- 
placements in soft wheat bakery 
flours are in the offing, and a good 
potential in name brand family flour is 
also noted. However, mill men predict 
only light replacement unless prices 
strengthen. Fair to sizeable balances 
of hard wheat bakery flours are held 
and little activity is anticipated in the 
immediate future. 

Quotations April 5: Spring short 
patent $6.64@6.74, standard patent 
$6.54@6.64, high gluten $7.09@7.19, 
clears $6.15@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.59@6.69, straights $6.39@ 
6.49; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.14@ 
7.76, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.85@6.20, high ratio $6.80@7.80; 
family $7.75. 

Boston: Price concessions spurred 








BULK DELIVERY—tThe combination of a flour mill and a trucking line 
which specializes in bulk distribution brought bulk flour to Mead’s Bakery, 
Inc., Amarillo, Texas, recently. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., loaded the Smith Transit 
Co. truck at its Enid, Okla., mill, demonstrating that such shipments can 
travel substantial distances in a matter of hours if necessary. Watching the 
unloading of the first shipment are, left to right, Robert Mead; E. P. Mead, 
president of the bakery; Robert Atwell, of the Transit firm, and Arthur 
Grimm, general traffic manager for Pillsbury Mills at Minneapolis. 


the local flour market into a burst 
of buying interest last week, with 
spring purchases substantial. Price 
concessions on springs averaged 15@ 
20¢. Some activity was reported in 
southwestern flour, with price in- 
ducements ranging up to 20¢. 

Posted quotations at the close of 
the week’s trading reflected an aver- 
age dip of 4¢ on spring wheat flour. 
Hard winters finished about 2¢ net 
higher compared with the preced- 
ing week. Only one price change 
was reported in the soft wheat flour, 
eastern straights advancing 5¢ on 
the high side. 

The buying of springs was ex- 
tremely heavy, with purchasers cov- 
ering as much as 120 days. Sale 
prices were reported to be the low- 
est since last August. 

On the hard wheat flours, scat- 
tered sales were reported, with cov- 
erage extending to about 90 days. 
On soft wheat flour trading interest 
was extremely light, with most sales 
confined to immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. 

Quotations April 5: Spring short 
patents $6.64@6.74, standard $6.54@ 
6.64, high gluten $7.09@7.19, first 
clears $6.17@6.47; hard winter short 
patents $6.59@6.69; standards $6.39 
@6.49; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.16 
@7.78, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.22, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.82@7.82; family $7.77. 

Philadelphia: Many bakers and 
jobbers chose last week to extend 
coverage in spring flours, a decision 
which gave the local market relief 
from the dullness so much in evi- 
dence during recent months. Hard 
winters, on the other hand, profited 
little from the expanded call and mill 
representatives looked for no impor- 
tant improvement there unless price 
concessions develop. They are of the 
opinion that such downward revision 
must be wider than those which trig- 
gered the latest spurt in springs. 


Placements in springs were said 
to have covered requirements for as 
much as 120 days, with most of the 
orders released during a two-day pe- 
riod when mills offered the flour at 
a saving. Demand contracted sharp- 
ly when quotations firmed, putting 
springs 5¢ sack above the previous 
week’s closing levels. Consumption, 
meanwhile, is reported to have fallen 
off somewhat under the double in- 
fluence of adverse weather and Len- 
ten regulations, with no real pickup 
foreseen until Easter week. 

Quotations April 5, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Spring high gluten $7.15 
@7.25, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 


Pittsburgh: A large amount of 
spring wheat patents sold at attrac- 
tive prices April 20. Bakers and job- 
bers participated. Although it was 
nothing like the go-round last sum- 
mer and fall, satisfactory flour sales 
resulted. Many bakers are still com- 
mitted to flour contracts running un- 
til new crop time. Those with con- 
tracts about finished restocked. One 
local office reported sale of 17 cars 
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although many of their customers 
had unfinished contracts. Another 
sold 15 cars, and some reported 5 
cars. The majority made moderate- 
sized purchases. Jobbers also re- 
stocked on springs. Prices quoted 
were $6.26@6.29 for standard 
springs, $6.31@6.34 for medium and 
$6.36@6.39 for short patents, in cot- 
ton. Commitments were for 60 to 
120 days. Sales in other patents were 
meager hand-to-mouth purchases, ex- 
cept in family patents of advertised 
brands, where case lots sold well. 
Directions were only fair last week 
in all patents, except family. On 
these, directions were fairly good. 
Quotations April 6: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.35@6.44, medium 
patent $6.40@6.49, short patent $6.50 
@6.54; spring standard patent $6.35 
@6.62, medium patent $6.40@6.67, 
short patent $6.45@6.72, first clear 
$6.14@6.44, high gluten $6.90@7.06; 
advertised family flour $7.75, unad- 
vertised family flour $6.57@7.50; 
pastry and cake flours $5.83@7.66. 


South 


New Orleans: Little change was 
experienced in flour business during 
the week, and southwestern hard 
wheat mills were relatively quiet. 
Most of the trade is contracted 
through June. The baking and job- 
bing trades appear content to work 
on backlogs in the face of easier 
wheat prices and heavy moisture in 
the Southwest which give good prom- 
ise for the new crop. Some fair- 
sized lots were worked on spring 
wheat flours during the early part 
of the week. With the easing of 
prices, a considerable volume of busi- 
ness was consummated for 60 days 
coverage. Soft winters commanded 
little interest at slightly higher lev- 
els and only small amounts were re- 
portedly bought by users not too 
well covered. Family flour was quiet, 
with only small lots going for re- 
placement. Cake flour sales improved 
slightly. 

Shipping directions are well main- 
tained and can be considered satis- 
factory for this season. Stocks on 
hand are slightly lower than usual 
but sufficient to satisfy the demand. 

Export flour sales were fairly ac- 
tive to Norway, with inquiries for 
further bids pending. The same holds 
true for the Netherlands but in- 
quiries from the Americas were very 
light. 

New Orleans quotations April 5 in 
carlots, packed in 100 lb. multiwall 
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are down a bit from the previous 
week and the months of May and 
June are expected to be slow. High 
gluten was priced at $7.33, clears at 
$6.95; cake at $8.30, whole wheat at 
$6.44 and white patent rye at $7.50. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Western mills report 
flour production steady with opera- 
tions on less than a five-day week. 
There is no build up of supplies and 
prices remain unchanged. Canadian 
flour cleared for export in the week 
ended April 4 amounted to 210,000 
sacks, or more than 33,000 ahead of 
the previous week. The total included 
47,800 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. Quotations 
April 6: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, in cotton 
100’s, $5.60@5.90; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.35@5.75; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70. All 
prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export interest in Ca- 
nadian flour is extremely quiet. High 
freights, strong competition from 
foreign suppliers and heavy stocks 
on hand in many areas have com- 
bined to slow Canadian sales. 

The chief outlet for flour from 
here, the Philippines, is reported to 
be overstocked, with no indication 
of any immediate buying. The death 
of the Philippine president appears 
to have put off until after the fall 
elections at least, any decision re- 
garding the various proposals for 
the construction of a flour mill in 
the islands. 

Last week saw the first part of a 
shipment of Canadian flour going to 
Ceylon under the Colombo Plan. The 
business is shared by three mills. 
The first shipment amounted to 2,500 
tons. The balance of 6,300 long tons 
will move from here late in April. 

Domestic prices are steady. Quo- 
tations April 5: Hard wheat grinds, 
first patents in cottons $5.95; bakers’ 
patents $4.90 in paper bags and $5.10 
in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.70 and Ontario cake flour 


$7.35. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
was spotty for the week ending April 
5, with selling, or the lack of it, de- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
PS. atisnedowndacesas $48.50@49.00 $45.50@46.00 $47.50@49.75 $....@50.00 $ 58.50 
Standard midds. ..... 48.50@49.00 45.00@45.50 47.50@49.50 ....@60.00 58.50@59.00 
Pioer mids. 2... cece 51.00@52.00 47.00@47.50 50.00@53.00 — OAS ee ee 
| ee ee 52.00@53.00 47.00@48.50 50.00@53.00 . ++ -@62.00 as ETE 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Ree re ree $41.00@41.50 $46.50@47.00 $47.50@48.50 $51.00@52.75 $....@.... 
BE Givtehehannnand 41.00@41.50 46.50@47.00 —— 51.00@52.50 — Sen 
SL ccc pass vanete oc ed ee eee -++-@....  49.50@50.00 ae 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
0 ee re a eee ee er iow 
WD. nn6.0.0000s0008 41.00@45.00 40.00@41.00 44.00@48.00 





pending upon where the inquiry was 
made. One large mill reported being 
overstocked early in the period and 
then out of supplies a few days later, 
thanks to a large mixer who entered 
the market April 4. Other mills had 
no call for feeds, and had none to 
offer. For local jobbers, generally, it 
was a quiet week, with sales scarce 
and prices softer. 

The most noticeable fact was that 
prices were off $1.50 from the previ- 
ous week, indicating that jobbers and 
mills with a minimum of business 
were probably the most representa- 
tive segments of the trade. Even the 
mills where business was brisk earlier 
reported a lull April 5. 

Quotations April 5: Bran $45.50@ 
46, standard midds. $45@45.50, flour 
midds. $45.50@47, red dog $47@48.50. 


Kansas City: A weaker tone de- 
veloped in the southwestern millfeed 
market during the week ended April 
8, with prices off as much as $2.75 
from a week earlier. Production was 
maintained at about the same level 
as the previous week, but the steady 
demand that absorbed supplies at that 
time has dwindled to practically noth- 
ing. Pressure on the market has been 
greatest from the sacked feeds as 
smaller mixers in areas north of 
here cut back their purchases. There 
is hope expressed that when the 
weather clears, business will again 
pick up. For the week, bulk shorts 
and sacked and bulk bran declined 
$2.75. Quotations April 5, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$41@41.50, sacked; bran $37.25@a 
37.75, shorts $39.50@40, middlings $39 
@39.50, bulk. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





fair last week, with offerings ample. 
Bran and shorts declined $2 ton. Quo- 
tations April 5, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $41.75@42.25, shorts $41.75@ 
42.25. 


Hutchinson: Millfeeds plummetted 
sharply after experiencing firm in- 
creases for several weeks. Bran was 
down $2.25 and shorts about the 
same. Demand was not too active, but 
steady. Supplies moved well but this 
was not indicative of the drop in 
prices. Quotations April 5, basis Kan- 
sas City, per ton, sacked: Bran $41.50 
@42.25, shorts $41.50@42.25. 


Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $3 ton lower and shorts $2.50 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations April 4 basis Kansas City: 
Bran $41@41.50, gray shorts $41@ 
41.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
became lighter day by day last week, 
but offerings were only moderate. 
Quotations April 5, in burlaps: Bran 
$47.50 @ 48.50, gray shorts $48@49, de- 
livered Texas common points; $2.50 
lower on bran- and $2 lower on shorts, 
compared with the previous week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were only 
fair and closed $2 lower on both bran 
and shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $44.25@45.25, millrun $44.25@ 
45.25, shorts $44.25@45.25. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: A quiet week was passed 
by millfeeds in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending April 5, with a 
gradual drift to lower levels by bran 
and standard middlings. Losses were 
not heavy, however, and flour midds. 
and red dog held their own. Total 
trade was in small quantities. Quota- 
tions April 5: Bran $48.50@49, stand- 
ard midds. $48.50@49, flour midds. 
$51@52, red dog $52@53. 


St. Louis: The demand for feeds 











papers: Hard winter bakery short Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt was fair, the price trend lower. Sup- 
5 OF delivery: plies were adequate. Quotations April 
patent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@ elivery: 1 . 
5.95 °S 1 5.25@5.55: j Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City #St. Louis Buffalo 5: Bran $46.50@47, shorts $46.50@47, 
Se Serene See Spring famil $...@7.70 $6.15@7.45 $...@ $...@ $ 7.15 St. Louis switching limits 
wheat bakery short patent $6.35@  hrin3 top patent ..........s.e ss. a ee acaame Wiiienh auitets , 
6.55, standard $6.15@6.35, first clear Serine high gluten a eet s et oe i as as Hes a oston: Millfeed activity was yet 
$5.65@5.95, high gluten $6.70@6.90; Pring Standard 2220. si0@elas 8820592 111@ 11) 111@638 663@e.71 last week as most buyers reverted to 
soft wheat short patent $5.95@6.30, Spring straight ................005 Te nn ceeQdinss 1ccQduce 20@... ...€96.68 taking care of only immediate or near- 
straight $5.55@5.85, first clear $4.95 Spring first clear ..............+-+- 5.50@6.00 5.37@5.62 ...@... ...@6.20 6.17@6.24 by requirements. The slowing down 
poe Boe eee : Hard winter family ................ ..-@... ...@... 6.25@7.30 6.15@7.30 ...@... ag di 
@5.40, high ratio cake $6.50@6.85; Hard winter short ................. 5.80@6.20 ...@... 5.72@5.82 ...@6.05 6.72@6.89 of the buying interest was reflected in 
Pacific Coast cake $7.05@7.30, pas- [ierd winter Menteed «.2--2-- 0-000 ware ae vee rey eG oe eae +e" moderate price dips, with bran and 
try $6.45@6.60. Soft winter short, patent 220000000000 QS SL @ ic. 1@s.. 12-@-.. 7437-98 middlings declining about 50¢. While 
Memphis: Flour business has been oft winter straight -Jcclcccllll) eas NBD NS 0 isto Cto@e23 Supplies could not be described as 
slow the past week. The area re- Soft winter first clear . a seacse <<dess ...@5.40 5.63@5.65 plentiful, the available offerings were 
ba . . . Rye flour, white ....... 4.96@5.00 4.65@4.66 ...@.. ..-@5.31 5.59@5.70 quite adequate as measured by the 
ceived considerable rain which kept Rye flour, dark ....... 4.21@4.25 4.45@4.46 |..@.-. ...@4.56 4.84@4.95 e ad pope nae te By. 
rural people from working. This had = Semolina blend, bulk 1.6@... .--@6.05 ...@... ...@... ...@... trading interest. steady decline in 
some effect on buying and limited New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. a pee ee tegen: —— 
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past several days, but this was not 
reflected in coast production. Grinds 


mixers are working off of their in- 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. William ventories. Some weeks ago it was 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb, papers. 








MACARONI WEEK—This photo is 
a reminder that National Macaroni 


Week is scheduled for Oct. 17-26. 
“Noodles Around the Clock” is the 
theme of the promotion. Plans for 
the campaign were announced to 200 
macaroni manufacturers and supplier 
organizations at the recent meeting 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. at Miami Beach. Egg 
noodles in dishes for breakfast, lunch, 
dinner and for party snacks will be 
featured in a national publicity pro- 
gram. 





thought that when the price structure 
finally cracked mixers would step in 
and buy. But they don’t want mill- 
feeds now, even at the lower levels. 
Supplies for the week of April 8 were 
available for shipment. Mill running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran 
dropped $4, one of the largest weekly 
price declines in many months. Midds. 
were down $2.50, and heavy feeds 
were up $3. Quotations April 5: 
Bran $47.50@49.75, standard midds. 
$47.50@49.50, flour midds. $50@53, 
red dog $50@53. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for bran was 
very good the last week. Other mill- 
feeds also had good sales in city and 
tri-state areas. Supplies continue to 
cover all needs. Though immediate 
shipments are available, supplies are 
still tight with some markets. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$55.35@56.81, standard midds $53.35 
@57.81, flour midds. $58.85 @60.81, red 
dog $61.15 @62.31. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market showed no evidence of a defi- 
nite price trend last week as demand 
continued in low gear. No appreciable 
pickup is expected unless a sharp 
downward price revision occurs, since 
cost-consciousness is regarded as the 
major factor in the protracted dull- 
ness. The April 5 list of quotations 
was unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran $50, standard midds. $60, 
red dog $62. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices de- 
clined sharply during the week, with 
mill running time good. Demand was 
more aggressive than for some weeks 
on straight and mixed cars, and prices 
eased. Mixers and jobbers showed 
considerable activity in the face of 
declining futures. Quotations April 5: 
Bran $51@52.75, shorts $51@52.50, 
standard middlings $49@50.50. 

Memphis: Demand was poor in the 
Memphis area the past week, with 
feed business very slow. The supply 
was adequate and dealers continued 
to buy here, some of them from Texas 
and Oklahoma, where prices were $1 
ton under Kansas City. The trend is 
lower. Quotations April 5: Bran $49, 
standard midds. $46.50 in burlaps. 

Portland: Prices in the Pacific 
Northwest dropped 50¢ ton during the 
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week and closed in a range of $40 to 
$40.50, with trading narrow. There 
was virtually no demand, and offer- 
ings were small with some material 
pressed for sale. Buyers remained on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. The Califor- 
nia market was slow and demand vir- 
tually nil. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $2 
during past week, with supply exceed- 
ing demand. Mills continue to operate 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and 
are booked through April. Quota- 
tions April 5 (down $2): Red bran 
and millrun $41, midds. $46. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $48, midds. 
$53. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $48.50, midds. $53.50  f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds from western 
mills are moving in moderate volume. 
There is no important increase in 
stocks and prices remain steady. Quo- 
tations April 6: Bran f.o.b. mills $41@ 
45 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $2 more; shorts $40@41 and 
midds. $44@48 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Supplies arriving from 
prairie mills continue to provide am- 
ple coverage for domestic demands. 
No export has been reported. Prices 
are unchanged. Cash car quotations 
April 5, papers, with 50¢ added if 
packed in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, 
midds. $56. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye market was 
dull and uneventful the past week 
with receipts light and the price of 
rye flour unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. Some cash rye prices closed 
the week a trifle stronger, apparently 
receiving some impetus, though no 
buying, from the run of activity which 
featured the local spring wheat bak- 
ery flour market. Quotations April 
5: White $4.65@4.66, medium $4.45 
@4.46, dark $3.90@3.91. 

Chicago: Rye flour failed to excite 
any interest among prospective buy- 
ers in the central states during the 
week ending April 8. But there is a 
slight firming of the market, which 
could mean higher prices are ap- 
proaching, and might kick off some 
buying. Quotations April 5: White 
patent $4.96@5, medium $4.76@4.80, 
dark $4.21@4.25. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend steady. Supply was ample, 
sales and shipping directions slow. 
Quotations: Pure white $5.31, medium 
$5.11, rye meal $4.81, dark $4.56. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were confined to fill- 
in lots. Quotations April 5: White 
$5.59@5.70, medium $5.39@5.50, dark 
$4.84@4.95. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour 
prices are down to a point where 
buying should develop, the trade is 
not participating to any extent. Di- 
rections are fair. Quotations April 5, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.34@5.37, medium 
$5.04@5.15, dark $4.59@5.05, blended 
$6.16@6.26, rye meal $4.60@4.85. 

Philadelphia: Dullness was the 
principal characteristic of the local 
rye market last week as routine re- 
placements continued to account for 
the only activity. Mill representatives 
saw no hope of an appreciable pickup 
in the call in the near future. The 
April 5 quotation on rye white of 
$5.45@5.55 was unchanged from that 
of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: With warmer weather, 
domestic trade in rolled oats and oat- 


meal is showing a normal easing off. 
Mills are operating only part time 
and there is no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 6: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 





KANSAS TAX 


(Continued from page 13) 





—Oregon where the tax is five mills a 
bushel, and Nebraska where the levy 
is two and one half mills a bushel. 

Last year the Kansas wheat crop 
was estimated at 143,282,000 bu. If 
all this had been marketed through 
the channels specified in the law and 
the law had been in effect last year, 
the income to the commission would 
have amounted to $286,564. Even 
after deductions for seed and other 
uses which would keep the wheat out 
of commercial channels, income for 
the commission on such a crop should 
be about $225,000. 


Letter on Law 


In a letter to members of the Kan- 
sas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., the 
Legislative Committee headed by L. 
A. Laybourn of Salina, had this to 
say about the law: 

“It should have been amended, we 
believe, because it does contain some 
rather serious flaws, but attempts to 
amend were unsuccessful. Flaws are: 
(1) There is no limitation of bushel- 
age on which the tax applies. Since 
the tax is two mills we do not know 
of any way in which a dealer can 
collect a tax on less than five bushels 
of wheat. Two mills on five bushels 
is 1¢. A practical minimum probably 
should have been set at 125 bushels, 
below which the tax should not have 
applied. Two mills on 125 bushels 
would be 25¢ tax. (2) The producer 
has a right within 90 days after a 
sale to make claim for refund of the 
tax. We fail to see how the total tax 
residue, after claims, can be effective- 
ly large if the refund claims are sub- 
stantial. (3) Wheat which originates 
in Kansas and is shipped into Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Colo- 
rado and sold by a dealer in those 
states looks to your committee like it 
might represent an escape. 

“This idea has had several legisla- 
tive dry runs in past legislative ses- 
sions. Now it has been passed and as 
an industry we will have an oppor- 
tunity to see how it works and see 
how its funds will be administered. 
Until it has been given an opportuni- 
ty to operate and some results are 
shown, we believe it should be given 
a fair chance.” 


SCRIPT 


(Continued from page 9) 








der way the Indian government 
stepped up its PL 480 requests to a 
point where in a 6-month period it 
had actually obtained procurement 
authorizations for approximately 160 
cargoes of white wheat from the 
West Coast, which represents more 
than half of the 3-year arrangement 
with the U.S. 


Authorizations a Surprise 

In this connection it may be noted 
that the failure of the USDA For- 
eign Agricultural Service to make 
known the full impact of the Indian 
program in so short an interval was 
basically responsible for the confused 
and congested situation which ulti- 
mately developed. Trade sources, in 
commenting on this condition, noted 
that had the PL 480 program 
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been placed under the administrative 
techniques which had been so ef- 
ficiently and effectively developed at 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration over a long period of 
years, such complications would have 
been anticipated and prevented. 

In making such observations the 
trade sources inferentially gave a 
clean bill of health to the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service. 

The meeting last week disclosed 
that prior to March 7, 1957, earned 
certificates for redemption of wheat 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
under the subsidy-in-kind program 
amounted to approximately 112 mil- 
lion dollars, originating as follows 
from sales made from the regional 
offices of CCC: 23 million at the 
Chicago office; 37 million through 
the Dallas office and 52 million at 
the Portland office. 

Redemptions for earned certifi- 
cates at those offices for the same 
period showed that a total of 104 
million dollars had been redeemed 
at the following offices: 15 million at 
the Chicago office; 54 million at 
Portland and 35 million at Dallas. 

The distinction between “earned” 
and “registered for redemption” cer- 
tificates represents the terms of GR 
345, where the earned certificate 
only is available for redemption 
when the grain sale has actually 
been lifted. Then a call may be made 
on CCC for subsidy-in-kind payment. 
A forward sale may be made and 
registered with CCC for certificate 
payment, but the certificate is not 
forthcoming until the grain is actual- 
ly lifted. 

Supplies of CCC wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest now are estimated at 
approximately 60 million bushels, 2 
million of which is located in Cali- 
fornia position; 20 million in country 
elevators in the Pacific Northwest 
and about 27 million bushels in the 
moth-ball fleet. 

This latter amount is not fully 
available since the unloading of the 
moth-ball ships can be accomplished 
only at the rate of 3,000,000 bu. 
monthly and the availability of the 
total country elevator stocks is not 
always the maximum quantity said 
to be held in those positions. 

From these official figures it may 
be concluded that the planned liber- 
alization of the redemption ban on 
the West Coast takes into consid- 
eration need to meet requirements 
of cash buyers of wheat for export 
as well as the milling industry posi- 
tion in that area. 

The planned USDA relaxation of 
the West Coast redemption ban is a 
compromise, but from trade reaction 
to the simple arithmetic of the sup- 
ply-demand equation, the probability 
of permitted redemption of between 
12-15 million bushels of “earned” 
script on the West Coast is not an 
inequitable ruling, observers feel. 


Interchange Unlikely 

Interchangeability of wheat script 
certificates for other grains, flax- 
seed and soybeans is not now con- 
sidered likely of acceptance by CSS. 
The trade had advocated the use of 
wheat script for the procurement of 
other CCC surplus stocks of grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, rye and soy- 
beans or flaxseed as an exhaust 
valve to a congesting situation which 
had forced sales of wheat script at 
a discount of as much as 5¢ bu. 


The fluctuation of this script mar- 
ket is a sore point with the large 
exporters who would prefer to buy 
wheat from CCC on a basis of regis- 
tered sales rather than wait until 
the actual lifting of grain has been 
accomplished and the certificate 
“earned.” 
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Buhler Mill Engineering Co. Formed 
For Service to Milling Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Increasing busi- 
ness and our aim to give still better 
service to the American milling in- 
dustry have led to a new expansion of 
our organization in North America,” 
declared Dr. René Buhler, a partner 
of Buhler Brothers, Uzwil, Switzer- 
land, milling engineers, during a re- 
cent visit to the U.S. and Canada. 

Following the modern trend of 
greater specialization and centraliza- 
tion, the distribution of the company’s 
line of milling machinery has now 
been separated from the other lines, 
such as bulk handling, macaroni ma- 
chinery, brewery equipment, etc., in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

To take care of all Buhler opera- 
tions with the U.S. milling industry 
(including oil milling), a new com- 
pany, the Buhler Mill Engineering 
Co., with offices and spare parts stock 
at 4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
has recently been incorporated. All 
other Buhler lines will be handled as 
heretofore by Buhler Brothers, Inc., 
Englewood, N.J., with O. R. Schmal- 
zer as vice president and general 
manager. 

Dr. Buhler has appointed C. Ru- 
dolph Moor as executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the new com- 
pany. Mr. Moor, who for the last five 
years was head of the Canadian 
Buhler Company, is well known to 
American millers having been on the 
program of various AOM conventions 
and district meetings. 


A native of Switzerland, Mr. Moor 
has been with Buhler Brothers since 
1943, and has had assignments in va- 
rious European countries. 

In his new position, Mr. Moor will 
be assisted by Fritz Schiess as tech- 
nical sales manager, and a staff of 
company-trained technicians, drafts- 
men and millers, all with many years 
of practical experience. 

The formation of this new com- 
pany does not in any way affect the 
agreement between Buhler and 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, Pa., 
which has proven to be beneficial to 
both firms. All sales of Buhler equip- 
ment through the Sprout-Waldron 
organization will be handled by the 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co. in Min- 
neapolis, who will work out the proj- 
ects and will give technical assistance 
to Sprout-Waldron representatives 
when needed. 

In Canada all Buhler business will 
continue to be handled by Buhler 





©. Rudolph Moor 


Brothers (Canada), Ltd., in Toronto, 
but here also the milling division has 
been separated from the other Buhler 
lines. Mr. Moor will remain manager 
of the milling division, whereas O. R. 
Schmalzer will be responsible for the 
other lines. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Columbia Baking 
Change of Name 
Now Approved 


ATLANTA — Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
president of the Columbia Baking Co., 
has announced that Columbia stock- 
holders have approved changing the 
company’s name to Southern Bakeries 
Co., effective as soon as legal techni- 
calities can be completed. Mr. Geil- 
fuss said that the company for years 
sold its bakery products under the 
style “Southern Bread and Cake” in 
their 17 plants in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
and that the change in the corporate 
title will make it conform to trade 
usage. 

At a special stockholders’ meeting 
following the annual meeting, the 
stockholders by an overwhelming ma- 
jority voted to ratify the action of 
directors and officers in acquiring, for 
the benefit of the company, the con- 
trolling interest formerly owned by 
the Weltmer family of Kansas City, 
Mo. The stock interest so acquired 
will be distributed to stockholders, 
common and preferred, as stock divi- 
dends over the next couple of years, 
the management said. Approximately 
10% of it is being immediately dis- 
tributed to stockholders as of April 1 
as a 14% voting trust stock divi- 
dend which is in addition to a cash 
dividend of 17%¢ on the preferred 
stock and 5¢ on the common stock. 

J. H. Hilsman Company, Inc., se- 
curities dealer, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, 
heading a group, will buy the new 
voting trust certificates for those 
stockholders who wish to sell, at a 
price net to the stockholders, which 
will give them the equivalent of the 
quarterly cash dividends paid for 
some years by the company, namely 
25¢ cash on the common stock and 
37144¢ on the preferred stock. 

Mr. Geilfuss said this was advan- 
tageous to the company, and to its 
stockholders. From the company’s 
standpoint, it will conserve cash, and 
from the stockholders’ standpoint it 
will allow those who do not sell to 
build up their equity without addi- 
tional federal income taxes. In the 
case of those stockholders who do 
sell their voting certificates, they will 
be taxed at the capital gain rate in- 
stead of at the ordinary income tax 
rate for federal income tax purposes, 
said Mr. Geilfuss. 


Company Cleared 

Columbia announced also that it 
had been fully cleared of any frau- 
dulent intent or bad faith in an ex- 
aminer’s report to the Securities & 
Exchange Commission covering stop- 
order proceedings which have held up 
the proposed public offering of se- 
curities. 

As a matter of fact, said Mr. Geil- 
fuss, the company does not now in- 
tend to sell the securities but, instead, 
the securities will be distributed as 
stock dividends to the company’s 
common and preferred shareholders 
as explained above. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 

e 

Cecil Jordan, vice president and 
general manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, reports Mrs. 
Jordan and he arrived in Hawaii for 
a vacation in the wake of a tidal 
wave. On their return home, they 
reached San Francisco when that city 
was still experiencing slight tremors, 
following the earthquake. 


ae 

Ralph H. Brown has been appoint- 
ed Minneapolis regional sales man- 
ager of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., to suc- 
ceed Ray P. Walters, who has retired. 
During the past 15 years Mr. Brown 
has been a sales supervisor in charge 
of various districts included in the 
Minneapolis bakery area. 


* 

Albert J. O’Brien has been elected 
secretary of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. O’Brien was formerly 
manager of the company’s production 
staff department. 


E. Donald Rogers, Jr., Minneapolis, 
vice president of the Atkinson Milling 
Co., returned last week from a 10-day 
vacation with his family at Tucson, 
Ariz. Mr. Rogers reported that he 
came through snowstorms on his re- 
turn to Minneapolis, but that he ex- 
perienced no difficulty weatherwise. 

é 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., has 
sold his home in Minneapolis to C. R. 
Moor, vice president and general 
manager of the newly formed Buhler 
Mill Engineering Co. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullis will expand their home near 
Wayzata for year-round occupancy. 

& 

For his distinguished attainment in 
the fields of agronomy and plant 
genetics, David Wield Robertson, Fort 


_Collins, Colo., received the University 


of Minnesota’s Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award recently at a dinner 
meeting in the University’s Campus 





Arthur S. Forster 


SOUTH AMERICAN POST—Arthur 
S. Forster has been named South 
American representative for Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., the British 
milling engineering firm. He succeeds 
J. J. Schefer who resigned last year. 
Mr. Forster has been a member of 
the Robinson staff in South Ameri- 
ca for 18 years. He will continue to 
make his headquarters at Alsina 845, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





Club. The award, honoring distin- 
guished university alumni, was pre- 
sented by Dean Emeritus C. H. 
Bailey, former head of the univer- 
sity’s institute of agriculture. Prof. 
Robertson is head of the agronomy 
department of Colorado A&M College, 
where he previously was agronomist 
from 1937 to 1945 and associate pro- 
fessor of agronomy from 1920 to 1936. 
& 


The new manager of the Oklahoma 
City branch of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is Roy Cooper, formerly of Kansas 
City. 





Newton, Kansas, Gets 


Grain Testing Office 


NEWTON, KANSAS — The Kan- 
sas State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment has established an official grain 
testing office here at 407 East 7th, 
with Sam Kuhns, Hutchinson, as li- 
censed inspector-in-charge. 

G. Murray Ross, president of the 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, has 
spearheaded a move for several years 
to get a regular testing office in 
Newton. The plan has been endorsed 
by the American Railways Assn. Both 
the Missouri Pacific and the Santa 
Fe will carry Newton on their tar- 
iffs as an official test point. American 
Flours has agreed to subsidize opera- 
tions here in event the inspection 
fees do not cover costs. 

In the past it has been necessary 
to send samples to Hutchinson for 
official tests, causing a 24-hour delay 
in operations here. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DAVID CASSIN DIES 

MINNEAPOLIS—David J. Cassin, 
67, president of the Woodworth Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, died April 2. 
Mr. Cassin was a member of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and a 
life-long resident of the city. 








21.3 Million Acres 
Signed Under 
Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON — Slightly more 
than 21.3 million acres of cropland 
had been signed up by farmers under 
the 1957 acreage reserve program of 
the soil bank through March 29, ac- 
cording to reports which have been 
received by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from state agricultural 
stabilization and conservation offices. 


By crops, the acreage reserve 
sign-up reported included 5,203,887 
acres of corn, 3,029,813 acres of cot- 
ton, 210,719 acres of rice, 79,702 acres 
of tobacco, and 12,792,701 acres of 
wheat. The wheat. includes winter 
wheat agreements signed last fall, 
less cancellations, plus spring wheat 
agreements. 

According to the March 29 reports, 
917,171 acreage reserve agreements 
have been signed. If signatory pro- 
ducers comply with the requirements 
of the program, they can earn $607,- 
348,382 on the 21,316,822 acres put 
in the program so far. 








Study Says Seaway Will 
Make Chicago Leading 


Grain Export Center 
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ESTIMATED TRIBUTARY AREA OF CHICAGO AFTER OPENING OF ST, LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY BASED ON TRANSPORTATION-COST-BREAK-EVEN LINE BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND COMPETING PORTS FOR EXPORT GRAIN 





CHICAGO—tThe biggest direct im- 
pact of the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
be the reduced rates that it affords. 
The seaway should make Chicago the 
naticn’s leading grain export center 
by the mid 1960's. 

These are among the conclusions 
reached in ‘The Effects of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on Grain Move- 
ments,” a comprehensive research 
study analyzing probable effects of 
the new waterway on U.S. grain mar- 
keting channels. The study was spon- 
sored cooperatively by the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Indiana Uni- 
versity school of business, and it has 
just been published in book form. 


Joseph R. Hartley, presently a lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Air Force and 
formerly a university faculty asso- 
ciate, conducted the research under 
the supervision of L. L. Waters, head 
of the school’s transportation depart- 
ment, Schuyler F. Otteson, director 
of the bureau of business research, 
and W. O. Yoder, associate professor 
of marketing. Funds for the study 
were provided by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


The study states that through use 
of the seaway “aggregate freight sav- 
ings on exported grain can approach 
$10 million per year by the mid 
1960's.” Eventually, it is estimated 
that grain shippers and producers in 
the Midwest will save between $22.5 
and $40 million annually because of 
the seaway. 

A summary of the findings of the 
study states: 


The tributary area of the seaway 

for export to Europe will include 
all grain-producing land from which 
land-water freight costs are less than 
the costs via Gulf or Atlantic ports. 
An analysis of present rates via 
truck, train and barge line—coupled 
with the estimate of the seaway ocean 
rate premium — demonstrates that 
most of the Middle West will be tribu- 
tary to the seaway. The Rocky 
Mountains and Appalachian Moun- 
tains will be the approximate east- 
west boundaries. The southern divid- 
ing line will extend through northern 
Oklahoma, central Missouri and along 
the Ohio River. 


Vigorous rate cutting by railroads, 
trucks and barge lines serving Gulf 
ports could push the dividing line in 
Oklahoma and Missouri significantly 
northward. Regardless of future rate 
battles, the heart of the middle west- 
ern grain region will be tributary to 
the Great Lakes for exports to Eu- 
rope, which is the leading foreign 
grain market for the U.S. to other 
Mediterranean ports and to southern 
Asia. 


2 The transportation charges via 

* the seaway route will be from 
15¢ to 20¢ bu. less than the cost 
over existing eastern routes. How- 
ever, future competitive rate cutting 
may reduce the differential to 10¢ bu. 
The cost advantage of the seaway will 
be so great from the shipper’s point of 
view that it will attract the vast bulk 
of grain exported from its trade area. 
However, prospects are not’bright for 
a large volume of domestic shipments 
via the seaway for consumption on 
the East Coast. 


Water rates on the seaway for 


grain shipments to Europe will 
probably exceed rates from North 


Atlantic ports by 4¢ to 8¢ for 100 lb. 
This is based on the additional steam- 
ing time required to reach Great 
Lakes ports as compared to Atlantic 
ports, daily ship operating costs and 
prospective tolls on grain. The same 
type of analysis for lake bulk car- 
riers suggests that their rates will be 
competitive with those of ocean ves- 
sels when possibilities of return loads 
of ore are considered. Large volumes 
of grain can be expected to move by 
all three types of vessels: lake car- 
riers, ocean liners and tramps. Rates 
from New Orleans and other Gulf 
ports to Europe will be on a par with 
the rates from Great Lakes ports. 


4. The biggest direct impact of the 

seaway will be the reduced 
freight rates that it affords. These 
rates will in turn have some funda- 
mental ancillary effects on grain 
movements. By 1966 the seaway will 
be carrying from 150 to 200 million 
bushels of U.S. grain exports. This 
assumes that present levels of inter- 
national grain trading will be sus- 
tained. The estimates are based on 
the producing area for each type of 
grain and on the present flow of grain 
exports through Gulf and Atlantic 
ports. 

Allowance is made for the fact that 
considerable grain moves to coun- 
tries that cannot be reached economi- 
cally by the seaway, and approximate- 
ly 40% of U.S. grain is exported in 
the four winter months when 
the seaway will be closed. Wheat will 


Toledo Board Will 


Change Location 


TOLEDO—The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is one of the reasons the Toledo 
Board of Trade is changing locations. 
The board will move soon from the 
Edward Lamb Building to the Rich- 
ardson Building, St. Clair St. and 
Jefferson Ave., which will then be 
known as the Board of Trade Build- 
ing. 

The move is necessary, according 
to F. M. Alexander, board president, 


‘because of the need for additional 


space to provide a more efficient and 
modern operation for the present as 
well as the future. 

At the new quarters, the board’s 
trading room will be nearly doubled 
in size. The grain inspection depart- 
ment will be doubled in size and the 
Richardson garage facility will also 
be an advantage. 


The Toledo grain market has been 
expanding steadily over the years 
with each year seeing new records 
set in receipts. Grain men are optim- 
istic about the future, particularly 
with regard to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and the anticipated increase in 
elevator capacity. 

Eventually, the board and grain 
firms will occupy virtually all of. the 
fifth floor of the Richardson Building, 
which is being remodeled and redec- 
orated. 

Moving with the board will be the 
Rice Grain Co., Forrester Grain Co. 
and Thomson & McKinnon. 

Moving to the Richardson Building 
from the Lamb Building as altera- 
tions are completed will be Norris 
Grain Co., Lansing Grain Co., BJB 
Grain Co., L. J..Schuster & Sons, Inc. 
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constitute the largest movement; it 
will be followed by corn and soybeans. 
Relatively small quantities of barley, 
grain sorghums, rye, oats and fiax- 
seed will also move. 


Gulf and Atlantic ports will suf- 

fer substantial losses of grain 
traffic. The peculiar seasonal effect of 
the seaway will intensify the impact 
of the loss and will also create con- 
siderable hardship for eastern and 
southern transportation carriers. 


6. Most Great Lakes ports will gain 

new volume of grain traffic. Chi- 
cago will gain the most. It has a very 
strategic transportation position and 
is favorably located to attract grain 
from the corn and soybean belt and 
from the winter wheat belt. Chicago 
exports will probably range from 80 
to 110 million bushels by the mid- 
1960’s. If the potential is realized, 
Chicago may become the largest 
grain exporting port in the U.S. Mil- 
waukee will handle part of that po- 
tential. 


| a Duluth will rank second to Chi- 

cago in volume. Duluth’s relative 
increase will be disappointingly small 
since Duluth already handles most of 
the spring wheat which is shipped 
eastward. 


The seaway will not have much 

impact on interior grain markets 
and on grain processing. Grain proc- 
essors at Buffalo and at other points 
near the Great Lakes will be able to 
export their products at lower trans- 
portation cost. There will be some 
tendency to locate processing plants 
at the head of the Great Lakes al- 
though the total change will be rela- 
tively slight. 


The large volume of Canadian 

grain which already moves on the 
St. Lawrence canals will be expanded 
somewhat by diversion from other 
routes. The relative change will be 
much less than for U.S. grain. Total 
Canadian seaway exports will range 
around 200 million bushels. The com- 
bined Canadian-American volume will 
be in the neighborhood of 350 to 400 
million bushels by the mid 1960’s. 
That converts to a potential of 10.3 
to 11.5 million short tons. 


10. Depending on their nearness to 

lake ports, grain shippers in 
the seaway trade area will save from 
1¢ to 15¢ bu. in_ transportation 
charges. No attempt has been made 
to adjust these direct freight savings 
for the taxes paid by shippers to 
finance the improvement work on the 
Great Lakes. Some of these savings 
will actually come from movements 
over present routes at rates which 
have been reduced to meet seaway 


competition. Normally the farmer, 
middleman and foreign consumer 
would all gain from reduced grain 
transportation costs. The taxpayer 
may benefit the most while grain 
surpluses exist since the government 
pays a large export subsidy on most 
of our grain exports to make them 
competitive in the world market. 
Lower freight rates to cther coun- 
tries will reduce the amount of that 
subsidy. 


Tl. The water freight costs of 

grain-carrying vessels will not 
be seriously affected by the 27-ft. 
draft. The average foreign-flag liner 
of the future will be able to carry 
8,000 to 10,000 tons of cargo at sea- 
way draft and will suffer no loss of 
cargo because of draft restriction. 
Typical new foreign flag tramp ships 
being built will suffer no limitation 
either, although there is a definite 
tendency to carry some very large 
grain cargoes (up to 12,000 tons) in 
huge tramps. Tramps of the latter 
size will pick up grain at Montreal 
rather than operate with reduced 
loads on the lakes. Most American 
flag ships will suffer physical limita- 
tions on the seaway, but the lower 
operating costs of foreign flag ships 
will set the level of grain rates. Effi- 
cient lake bulk carriers, lifting aver- 
age grain loads of 15,000 tons and 
maximum loads of 20,000 tons, will 
carry large volumes of grain for 
transshipment to ocean carriers at St. 
Lawrence River ports. 


12. Although the seaway will be a 

tremendous improvement over 
the old 14-ft. canals in the St. Law- 
rence River, it will still have some 
limiting physical features. It will be 
closed to navigation because of ice 
from mid-December to mid-April, 
and, being closed one third of the 
time, will clearly restrict the amount 
of grain that can be exported via the 
new route. 


13. The capacity of the Welland 
Canal and the new seaway 
locks will eventually constitute a bot- 





FLOUR BOUGHT FOR ICA 
PROGRAM IN BOLIVIA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture April 1 announced 
purchase of 4,410,000 lb. flour at 
$5.40 cwt. f.a.s. east and west gulf 
ports from the Colorado Milling and 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., for ex- 
port to Bolivia under an Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
program (P.L. 480, Title II). The 
flour will be milled at Beardstown, 
Ill., or Reno, Okla. 
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tleneck for traffic if the anticipated 
tonnage potentials are realized. How- 
ever, the Welland Canal has sufficient 
additional capacity to support a very 
large increase in grain and general 
cargo shipments in the early 1960's. 
14. The locks and canals will not 

cause a prohibitive loss of time 
for ships because most of the Great 
Lakes system affords deep, open wa- 
ter. The average vessel will lose one 
day in the locks and restricted chan- 
nels. Delays at locks may sometimes 
push that to two days depending on 
how rapidly new traffic develops. 


15. The seaway will enhance the 
domestic market for grain by 
stimulating industrialization and eco- 
nomic growth in the Midwest. In the 
final analysis, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will have a profound impact on 
the grain industry of North America. 
Commenting on the results of the 
study, Robert C. Liebenow, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, said 
they confirm a belief held by most 
Chicago grain men that the city’s 
prospects for becoming the leading 
grain export center are “unusually 
good.” 

“Some of our member firms al- 
ready are preparing for the opening 
of the seaway by expanding present 
facilities or building completely new 
installations,” Mr. Liebenow said. 
“When the new waterway is ready 
for use, Chicago will have a minimum 
of 20 million bushels of new grain 
warehousing capacity. When this is 
added to the more than $50 million 
bushels of space formerly available, 
it will give this port water facilities 
for handling grain second to none 
anywhere in the world.” 
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Two Grain Schools 
Now Scheduled 
At Memphis 


MEMPHIS—tThe Memphis Board of 
Trade has changed dates on its grain 
grading school to two weekends, in- 
stead of one, as the result of heavy 
response in the mid-south territory. 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president, said that the school has 
been definitely set for April 13-14 
and April 27-28. 

Some 160 persons are expected to 
take part in the school, which will 
be directed by Fred B. Simpson, who 
heads the Memphis Board of Trade’s 
grain inspection department. Wheat, 
barley and oats will be the grains 
discussed. Scholars for the course will 
come from Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, southwestern Kentucky 
and southeastern Missouri. 





AID AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH MOROCCO 


WASHINGTON—The governments 
of the U.S. and Morocco have signed 
an agreement providing for economic 
and technical assistance under the 
U.S. Mutual Security Program. The 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration states that $20 million will be 
provided for the purchase of consum- 
able commodities, to be specified by 
later agreement, and made available 
during this year. The commodities, to 
be financed from development assis- 
tance funds largely on a loan basis, 
will be sold in Morocco and the local 
currency proceeds used to finance de- 
velopment projects. Because of per- 
sistent drouth, the Moroccan govern- 
ment wishes to import 200,000 tons 
of wheat and barley as a matter of 
urgency. 
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Bill Would Clear Up Wage-Hour 





Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Mar. Apr. 
29, 5, 
7-1956-57-—, 1957 195% 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 2934 29% 33% 29% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 35 343%, 35 35 
Am, Cyanamid .... 77% %7 76 17% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 38% 384%, 3734 38% 
Saree 58 574% 563%, 57% 
Cont. Baking Co... 313%, 3134 325, 31% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 39% 3054 3054 30% 
ME <o-54.016.0:0.0% 159%, 159% .... 159% 
Dow Chem. ...... 5i%q 57% 584% 57% 
Gen, Baking Co.... 95% 9% 93% 9t2 
Gen. Foods Corp... 42% 42% 43% 42% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 64% 64 6234 G64 
Merck & Co. ...... 35 3454 33% 34% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 37% 3634 36144 36% 
i EY .a-s6i0-0.05 « 161 161 160 161 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 5154 50% 50% 51 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 42% 42% 42% 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 4854 48% 4834 485% 


St. Regis Paper Co. 

Pfd. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Inc... . 
Sterling Drug .... 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 


Un. Biscuit of Am. 2 
Victor Ch. Works... 2734 27 278 
Ward Baking Co... 13% 134% 13% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Cream of Wheat 2854 29 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 81 86 
Ws BEES. 6.6.5.6 2:0 00:00 95 96 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Apr. 
29, 5, 
1957 1957 


7-1956-57— 


High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 55% 534 53K 5 
Hathaway Bak., 
i WU ence nse 3% 3% 4d 3% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N aot ae 28% 27% 29 
. Ff eae 91% 97% 98 97% 
Wagner Baking Co. 4, ae 4, 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Geant, BB. 2.25.00 civ scwes ‘o.. Oe 12% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
22, 29, 


--1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 334 mk coeas 3 
| a 60 50 514% O51 
Can. Bakeries .... i% 5% 4 4% 
Can. Food Prod. .. 44 3 3% 3% 
Reyer ers 83% 8 x 8 
Sree 65 46 *46 «= - AT 
Catelli Food, A ... 28 24% ..... 24% 
De ? Bike tos 40-0 40 36 osae ae 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10% 6% 63% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 36 264%, 27 28% 
2a 31%, 2 253, 28 
Gen. Bakeries... 7.25 485 5.50 5.25 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .. 98 80 ‘one Sa 
Lake of the Woods, 

a. eer 144 122 122 122 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 10 7 i% i’ 
eer 103 90 92 92 

McCabe Grain, A .. 26 1% 2 25 
Ee eae 26 20 24 26 
Ogilvie Flour .... 52 30 31 32 
. ae 165 145 150 150 
Std. Brands ...... 49 40 sake Ae 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164% 19% 19% 
United Grain, A .. 18 16 16% 16% 
Weston, G., A .... 35% 17% 20 20% 
are 36% 18 20% 20% 
a eee 101%, 90 92% 91 


*Less than board lot. 
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Albert M. Sutherland 
Retires from Duties 


With Mill Mutuals 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Albert M. 
Sutherland retired April 1 as assis- 
tant manager of the Mill Mutuals 
Ohio Department at Columbus. He 
was in charge of the accounting and 
mill and elevator underwriting. 


Mr. Sutherland joined the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau at Oxford, 
Mich., in 1912 (now the Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau in Chicago). 
He came to the Columbus office in 
1921 as a bookkeeper. 


Mr. Sutherland has served as sec- 
retary and president of the local 
chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. Born and reared 
on a Michigan farm, Mr. Sutherland 
is looking forward to increased ac- 
tivity on his farm near Columbus. 
A luncheon in his honor was given 
March 29. 
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Law Uncertainties, GFDNA Says 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., in a 
statement to a Senate sub-commit- 
tee on labor, has given its qualified 
approval of S. 1418, a Senate bill 
dealing with wage and hour regula- 
tions, it was pointed out this week. 

This bill, the association notes, 
appears to clear up many uncer- 
tainties in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as it affects country elevators. 

In viewing this legislative proposal 
as a step in the right direction, the 
GFDNA still finds the definition of 
“area of production” unsatisfactory 
since it still uses a population factor 
as part of the definition of such an 
area. 

The GFDNA statement to the Sen- 
ate sub-committee was presented by 
Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice presi- 
dent. 

One of the major virtues the asso- 
ciation sees in S. 1418 is that it ap- 
pears to remedy confusion which has 
existed under present statutes. Ad- 
ministrative officials, under the pres- 
ent act, have constantly expanded 
coverage of the wage and hour law 
through interpretation beyond limits 
which GFDNA does not believe were 
contemplated. 


Other Bills Opposed 

In its qualified endorsement of S. 
1418, the GFDNA entered strong op- 
position to other bills designed to 
amend the wage and hour law which 
would extend coverage of the law. 
The bills opposed are S. 1267 and 
others. 

The Oliver statement on behalf of 
his organization points out the im- 
pact of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
as the largest single owner of stored 


Looking for Good 
Future? Study 
Flour Milling 


MANHATTAN — The greatest de- 
mand for graduates of the school of 
agriculture at Kansas State College 
is for graduates of the curriculum in 
flour and feed milling industries, ac- 
cording to Chester Peters, director of 
placement. 


Mr. Peters says that companies in- 
terviewing seniors on campus are of- 
fering graduates from those curricu- 
lums from $400-up a month as start- 
ing salaries, and that there are not 
nearly enough graduates to go 
around. 


Ten companies have had personnel 
men on campus already this year 
seeking graduates in flour or feed 
milling. Kansas State College has 
only 19 seniors in those curriculums, 
and several of them have military ob- 
ligations before they can accept em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


K-State is the only college now 
that offers degrees in flour and feed 
milling industries, so students are 
almost certain to have a wide choice 
of job opportunities upon graduation, 
Mr. Peters said. 


In addition to the demand for 
graduates in flour and feed milling, 
K-State has more scholarships for 
students in those curriculums than 
for any other curriculum at the col- 
lege. These scholarships, furnished by 
industry, are the strongest kind of 
evidence of industry’s deep concern 
and need for men with that training, 
Mr. Peters said. 





grain which occupies much of the 
space in country elevators, thereby 
depriving local warehousemen of 
revenue which they obtained in the 
past under a free market from mer- 
chandising their inventory. 

Regarding all bills to expand wage 
and hour coverage, Mr. Oliver as- 
serted that labor costs are the most 
important factor in country elevator 
operations and that any further 
mandatory advances in that cost 
item could not be absorbed by the 
small operator. 
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Charts to Determine 
Moisture in Barley 


And Oats Changed 


WASHINGTON — Beginning May 
1, new conversion charts will be used 
with the Weston moisture meter in 
determining the moisture content of 
oats and western barley, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The Weston moisture meter for 
grain (formerly the Tag-Heppenstall 
moisture meter) is an electric device 
commonly used by licensed inspectors 
and inspection supervisors in the rou- 
tine inspection of grain. 

The new conversion charts for use 
with the meter will supersede the 
charts for oats. and western barley 
which became effective July 1, 1953. 
USDA continually appraises the ac- 
curacy of charts used in determining 
moisture content and makes changes 
whenever circumstances warrant. 

Experience with oat crops indicates 
that the chart in current use now 
under-estimates moisture content. 
Accordingly, the new chart will yield 
moisture values which are 0.4% high- 
er than those estimated with the for- 
mer chart. 

Experience with barley crops grown 
west of the Great Plains indicates 
that the chart used for Western bar- 
ley also underestimates moisture 
content. This chart has been revised 
to yield moisture values which are 
0.6% higher. 

The new charts will yield moisture 
values in line with those obtained by 
the air-oven moisture testing method. 
The official grain standards: of the 
U.S. provide that the moisture con- 
tent of oats and barley shall be as- 
certained by the air-oven method as 
described in Service and Regulatory 
Announcement No. 147, which may be 
obtained from USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service, or by any device 
and method giving equivalent results. 
The use of the air oven is not prac- 
tical in the routine inspection of 
grain, and electric moisture meters 
which give equivalent results are 
commonly used. 

Copies of the new charts will be 
sent to licensed grain inspectors and 
grain inspection supervisors. 
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Buffalo AACC Section 


Has Dairy Program 


BUFFALO—Dairy feeding and re- 
search was the theme of the pro- 
gram of the March meeting of the 
Niagara Frontier Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Buffalo. The speakers 
were C. O. Gourley and Dr. Lew 
Mix of the Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y. The meeting was held 
at the Erie County Technical Insti- 
tute. 
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RELIEF ABUSES 


(Continued from page 9) 





must be kept; monthly reports of re- 
ceipt and distribution of food must be 
sent to the state agricultural depart- 
ment promptly; adequate storage fa- 
cilities and distribution points must 
be provided, and competent persons 
must be in charge of the distribution. 

Proof of one instance of distribut- 
ing surplus food for political or elec- 
tioneering purposes will result in the 


, county concerned being suspended 


from the program, Mr. Butler de- 
clared. 
In future, all recipients in Ken- 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
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tucky will be allotted a card and this 
will be signed at each distribution. 
More effective inventory controls are 
to be employed. Monthly reports to 
USDA must include both book and 
physical inventories of all commodi- 
ties received and distributed. Cur- 
rently, only a book inventory is re- 
quired. The new method will show 
spoilage, overweight and short 
weight, and damaged commodities. 

The new regulations have extended 
the upper limit of income for eligible 
persons by $10 a month in each 
bracket. The limit on income for a 
single person is $45 a month; for two 
persons $70; three, $80; four, $90; 
five, $100; six, $110; seven, $120, and 
eight or more $130. The income limit 
may be waived during emergencies 
such as fire, flood or sickness. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Broker Dies 


KANSAS CITY—A long-time mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade died April 8 at his home here. 
He was Arthur J. Izzard, 79, a grain 
and stock broker for H. O. Peet & Co. 
for more than 25 years. He served a 
term as director of the Board of 
Trade. Surviving are his widow, two 
sons, two sisters and a brother. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEE DIES 

ODESSA, WASH.—Adolph Giese, 
employee of the Odessa Union Ware- 
house Co., died March 22. He was 
employed for many years by Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., before being em- 
ployed by Odessa Union. He was also 
a former employee of the Big Bend 
Milling Corp., Davenport, Wash. 

















Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 
To RENEW! 





Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 


grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the May 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 


reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 


Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 


at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1957 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 


P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





ABA Protests 
Amendment 


To Act 


WASHINGTON—Joseph M. Creed, 
general counsel of the American 
Bakers Assn., raised the hand of the 
baking industry trade organization 
against the proposal now pending in 
the Senate which would amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act to take away 
an industry defense to charges of 
unfair competition when prices are 
reduced to meet competition. 

The ABA position is the same as 
that of many industries which have 
taken the Senate committee stand 
to fight this proposal. In the past 
this measure has had relatively little 
opposition, but at this session of Con- 
gress there has been a heavy ma- 
jority of industry testimony against 
it. Others in the food industries who 
have protested against the proposed 
amendment, an amendment designed 
to nullify a previous U.S. Supreme 
Court decision making a meeting of 
competition through price reduction 
in good faith a valid defense against 
charges of violations of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, included Herman Fak- 
ler, executive vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

In his appearance before the Sen- 
ate sub-committee on anti-trust and 
monopoly hearings on S. 11, Mr. 
Creed challenged the equity of the 
proposed legislative changes for the 
small business man, particularly the 
small baker who unless permitted 
to reduce prices in good faith to meet 
competition would be slowly forced 
out of business. 

Mr. Creed noted reports current 
that most of the food industry fa- 
vored the pending bill. In reply to 
those reports he stated that the 
baking industry doing a total annual 
dollar volume of more than four bil- 
lion dollars was opposed to adoption 
of S. 11 or its companion bill in the 
House, H.R. 11. He read into the 
sub-committee record the following 
resolution adopted by the board of 
governors of the ABA at its last 
session. It reads as follows: 

“Whereas, there have been intro- 
duced in Congress proposed amend- 
ments to the Clayton Anti-trust Act 
and the Robinson-Patman Act which 
would eliminate the present ‘good 
faith’ defense available to persons 
charged with violation of the price 
discrimination provisions of said 
acts; and whereas, the elimination 
of this defense would be injurious to 
competition, promote monopolies, 
give rise to much uncertainty and 
litigation, and generally defeat the 
purposes of the anti-trust laws, now, 
therefore, be it resolved that the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. go on record with the 
proper committees of Congress as be- 
ing opposed to the elimination of 
the ‘good faith’ defense from the 
Clayton and Robinson-Patman Acts.” 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED | 
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WANTED—MAN WITH CONSIDERABLE 
flour milling experience. Free to travel ex- 
tensively. Address Ad No. 2599, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








FLOUR MILL CHEMIST 
Buffalo mill wants experienced cereal 
chemist to assume full charge of labora- 
tory, including r ibility for wheat 
mixes, quality control and occasional cus- 
tomer service contracts—will be part of 
management group. Present chemist mov- 
ing to California. Address Ad No. 2592, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. Give full information. 














Wanted immediately: Second Miller in 
progressive 800 Cwt. Michigan Soft 
Wheat Mill. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Permanent position for the right 
man. Give full particulars and refer- 
ences in first letter. Replies to, 


C. H. Runciman, Jr., President 


RUNCIMAN MILLING COMPANY 
lonia, Michigan 








Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 





710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v eee naan 


FOR SALE 


Having closed our mill, we have six 
(6) Nor-Vell Sifters, only used about 
three years: 
Two: 2-4 x 27 
Three: 2-6 x 22 
One: 2-4 x 12 
Also one automatic St. Regis flour 
packer, almost like new. Also a lot 
of other equipment. 
THE SECURITY MILLING CO., INC. 
Abilene, Kansas 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L.D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


-_FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 


“NMeur Brand 
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Multiwall Consumer-size Bemilin® Dress-Print 





Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Cotton Bags... 
rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
easier handling; smooth inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 


efficient dumping. 
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Angus” Osnaburg and Bemis Special” Thread 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay” Twine... 
sturdy, light in color, fine finish — for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 


And, backing up this versatile family, 





are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


service and sales facilities. 











“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 

SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
0008 0. ( Ca eer 


Duluth, Miunesote 













. ». Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘*RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 
‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








The STANDARD others 
strive to reach... 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





GRAIN PROCESSING SPEAKERS—One of the business sessions during 
the recent annual meeting of the Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. featured discussions by the industry executives shown above. Left to 
right are Dr. J. L. Krider, Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; George 
Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago; J. W. Sloan, Cosby Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and I. A. Daffin, Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., newly-elected vice president of the association. The meeting was held 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 6) 





growers in Western Australia will be 
1.9¢ higher in recognition of the 
lower freight rates on exports from 
that state. 

In addition to the guaranteed min- 
imum price, growers share in profits 
realized by the wheat board on its 
subsequent sales. Proceeds from 
sales are pooled and net profits dis- 
tributed to growers on the basis of 
the quantity and quality of their 
original deliveries. The board’s net 
proceeds represent total income less 
expenses, including the cost of the 
additional payment to Western Aus- 
tralian producers on wheat exported 
from that state. 

With respect to sales in the home 
market, the wheat stabilization plan 
provides that the home consumption 
price for each marketing season shall 
be the lesser of (a) $1.57 bu. or (b) 
the minimum International Wheat 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





COCO 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 





Agreement price prevailing at the 
beginning of the season (Dec. 1), 
but in no event less than the de- 
clared cost of production. Since the 
Dec. 1, 1956, export price was $1.43 
bu., or well below the estimated cost 
of production, the board’s basic sell- 
ing price for home consumption dur- 
ing 1956-57 was set at $1.53 bu. 
The board always adds 1.4¢ bu. 
to the home consumption price in 
order to cover the cost of transport- 
ing wheat from the mainland to 
Tasmania. This extra charge is 
kept in a separate fund and does 
not affect returns to growers. The 
actual home consumption price dur- 
ing 1956-57, therefore, is $1.55 bu. 


f.o.r. ports. During 1955-56 it was 
$1.51 bu. 
Export Sales 
Sales in the export market are 


made by the board at the highest 
price obtainable, with due regard to 
the maximum that may be charged 
for wheat sold under Australia’s 
IWA quota. The plan provides for 
the payment of a subsidy on exports 
of up to 100 million bushels from 
each season’s crop should export re- 
turns fall below the season’s cost of 
production. The money for the sub- 
sidy is obtained firstly from a sta- 
bilization fund and secondly, should 
that source be exhausted, from the 
Commonwealth government. 

The stabilization fund is built up 
by the imposition of a levy on ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat products 
(except bran and pollard) when ex- 
port returns exceed the cost of pro- 
duction. The plan specifies that this 
levy is to be equal to the amount by 
which export realizations exceed the 
cost of production, but with a pro- 
vision that it may not exceed 16.8¢ 
bu. 

The maximum amount that may 
be in the fund is fixed at $44.8 mil- 
lion. When it exceeds that level, re- 
payments are made to the original 
contributors. Should the fund prove 
to be insufficient to cover the board’s 
liability, the Commonwealth govern- 
ment makes up the deficit. Since the 
export price on Dec. 1, 1956, was 
well below the season’s cost of pro- 
duction, it was believed that sub- 
stantial withdrawals from the fund 
would be necessary this season. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that the govern- 
ment will be called upon for assis- 
tance because the fund currently 
stands at its maximum level. 

The results of the 1955-56 wheat 
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marketing year, which ended Nov. 
30, 1956, were most satisfactory from 
the point of view of the large quan- 
tities sold overseas. Total exports 
reached 130 million bushels com- 
pared with 97 million a year earlier. 
The 1955-56 exports consisted of 95 
million bushels sold as grain and 35 
million bushels as flour. These fig- 
ures compare with exports of 63 mil- 
lion bushels as grain and 34 million 
bushels as flour in 1954-55. Especial- 
ly noteworthy were the expansions 
in sales during the year to Japan, 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia and New 
Zealand. There were also large in- 
creases in exports to European mar- 
kets, especially to West Germany, 
the U.K. and the Russian satellite 
countries, particularly Poland and 
Rumania. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Colorado Storage 
Facilities Ample, 
Says CSS Official 


DENVER, COLO.— Colorado will 
have ample wheat storage facilities 
this year, according to Donald E. 
Smith, director of the Kansas City 
district, Commodity Stabilization 
Service. Mr. Smith, in speaking be- 
fore the 32nd annual convention of 
the Colorado Grain Milling and Feed 
Dealers Assn. at the Shirley-Savoyv 
Hotel here, said his district had 55 
million bushels of empty space in 
larger elevators at the beginning of 
the year, and that more space will 
be available in the coming months. 

Mr. Smith said that for the first 
time since the Korean War, tho fed- 
eral investment in price support ac- 
tivities and crop inventories has de- 
clined. On Dec. 31, 1955, the govern- 
ment had $8.7 billion invested in all 
commodities. At the end of 1956 this 
had declined to $8.25 billion. Of the 
latter amount, wheat accounted for 
the largest investment, or 840 mil- 
lion bushels at $2.3 billion. 

Mr. Smith said that loan activity 
on wheat for the country was down 
10 to 12% in 1956 from the pre- 
vious year. Colorado’s loan activity 
was down 35%, he said, because of 
the drouth, smaller yields and the 
fact that stronger market prices are 
bringing more grain into the open 
market. He stated that wheat ex- 
ports for July 1, 1956, through Jan. 1, 
1957, were twice as great as for the 
comparable period in the preceding 
year. He said the export outlook 
for 1956-57 is 425 to 450 million bush- 
els, compared with 330 to 335 million 
bushels for the preceding year. 





Vanishing Elevators? 

It was predicted at the convention 
that the soil bank program may 
cause disappearance of the country 
grain elevator. Some convention dele- 
gates said that the privately owned 
country elevators will lose the most 
business because drouth is cutting 
yields, and much acreage formerly 
used for wheat has been put in the 
soil bank. About 50% of Colorado’s 
former wheat acreage has been 
placed in the soil bank, according 
to Herschel Harrison, chairman of 
the grain association’s country ele- 
vator committee. 

Mr. Smith said that only 750,000 
bu. of wheat were redeemed last year 
by soil bank farmers. He agreed, 
however, that the figure would be 
increased this year. 

Lloyd N. Case, vice president of 
Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis, pre- 
dicted a “more lively’ conversion of 
soil bank certificates, especially if the 
market price holds up. 
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Advertising, Merchandising 


In Market Must Consider 
Changed Buying Habits 


——— By Kelso Sutton —— 


Two trends in the retail food field 
are placing more and more respon- 
sibility for the sales success of pack- 
aged food products on the actual 
product itself, an inanimate object. 


These trends are (1) the ever wid- 
ening practice of self selection in re- 
tail buying, and (2) the decline of 
actual sales solicitation work on the 
part of driver-salesmen running a 
door to door consumer route. 

There are two reasons for this lat- 
ter decline. First, in order for a 
route to show a profit the drop-off 
load has to be heavy, and the num- 
ber of stops high. To cover such a 
route without running into expensive 
overtime pay permits little time for 
creative sales work. Second, too many 
driver-salesmen are failing to use in- 
telligent salesmanship to build a 
greater demand for all their product 
line. 

In the store, as you know, the 
cake is left on the shelf to sell itself. 
And on the route, even though the 
sa’esman may make no sustained ver- 
bal appeal to sell a piece of cake, 
if he is any kind of an operator at 
all, at least he has the cake in his 
carrier and shows it, giving it a 
chance to sell itself. 

Thus, you have a marketing situ- 
ation where at the point of pur- 
chase your product is pretty much 
on its own to sell itself. A piece of 
cake on a shelf can’t cry out, “Say, 
madame, I taste delicious, you’d love 
me with a cup of coffee.” Nor can 
it tap a person on the shoulder to 
get attention. It just sits there with 
no motion, no sound, no quickly 
sensed appeal to taste or smell. And 
there on the shelf or in the carrier, 
wherever your cake or your coffee 
roll is presented for sale, there in 
that package, dormant, inanimate lies 
the determination of your profit or 
loss. 

But just as a simple picture can 
depict a world of understanding, just 
as a sing'e footprint tells a story, 
just so your package of cake, sitting 
there so quietly, can create a mental 
action, the sequence of which has 
been pre-determined and precondi- 
tioned. Remember that your product 
plays a double role. It is first of all 
the product itself which is purchased, 
taken home and consumed. But, as we 
have been discussing, it is a'so its 
own seller. It must perform this sales 
role effectively or it never gets to 
perform its primary role of being 
bought and consumed; it becomes 
waste and a loss. Both roles are in- 
terrelated, but their functions have 
to be considered separately in pre- 
paring the product and package for 
its double performance. 


Surrounded by thousands of 
items in a store, the individual 
food package has a terrifically 
difficult job to do in carrying out 
its selling function. The com- 
petition is enormous. And it is 
this relatively new marketing 
situation of a food package on its 
own competing with thousands of 
other items for purchase selec- 
tion that puts tomorrow’s Chal- 
lenge to you of what your ad- 


vertising and merchandising can 
do to get your package moving 
off that shelf at a profitable pace. 


Not long ago I made a stop with a 
salesman on a Pop and Mom candy 
store in lower East Side New York. 
Standing in front of the glass en- 
closed penny candy display case was 
a very small girl. In her extended 
left hand she held a penny. With her 
right hand she pointed to the candy 
she wanted. It was difficult for the 
store owner to know just which can- 
dy she was pointing at. He would 
take a piece of candy and offer it 
to her. She wou!d shake her head, 
clench her fist over the penny and 
withdraw her extended left arm. He 
would try again, and the same re- 
jection of the unwanted candy. Final- 
ly he picked up what she wanted. 
She took it in her right hand and 
then glady opened her left hand and 
let him take her coin. I couldn't 
help but think that there in that 
simple buying action were all the 
factors invo!ved in a retail purchase 
action. That little girl, with her pur- 
chasing power tightly clenched in her 
fist, made her own selection of mer- 
chandise, rejected alternate offerings, 
and surrendered her consideration, 
the penny, only when she received 
exactly what she desired. Why did 
she want only that one small stick 
of candy to which she pointed? What 
was there in that one choice that 
would bring her satisfaction? 

She was extremely young, just old 
enough to totter up to that coun- 
ter and point, and to know that she 
had to give up her penny to get the 
candy. But in her mind, the process 
of product selection took place. She 
had a preference, one strong enough 
not to be switched. And in her mind 
the action of acceptance and rejec- 
tion took place. Was it the shape of 
that piece of candy that made her 
prefer it, or was it the size, or color, 
or position in the display, or was it 
the remembrance of past satisfac- 
tion? This enormous question of 
“Why” is the primary consideration 
of sales management today. Why do 
peop'e buy a certain cake or beer or 
cigarette, etc.? All marketing cam- 
paigns should be based and grow 
out of the accurate answer to this 
question of “Why.” For when you 
know why people buy your product, 
then you can make a correctly con- 
ceived appeal to motivate them to 
that buying action. It is not an easy 
answer to find, but the difficult na- 
ture of the problem does not excuse 
a try. 

In the human mind there is no 
such thing as total neglect. There 
is a mental reaction toward every- 
thing to which the human mind is 
exposed, and that reaction tends to- 
ward acceptance or rejection. There 
is a leaning to or a backing away 
from every stimulus to which we are 
subjected. We tend immediately to 
be for or against anything. And this 
mental shifting takes place in a buy- 
er’s mind immediately upon exposure 
to any product. A product and its 
marketing program have to strive to 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 














MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
productivn of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 


|-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














“cc 9% That's Our 
Golden Loaf Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA. KANSAS 


GARLA ND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


Centenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Lo real 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR "mt hae. Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 7 fy s > urine 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | ')?T cares" ° 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILt.. ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN 












































MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE.TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





= 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 


Ask for more details . . . 


The- Northwestern - Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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obtain the favorable reaction in as if she smells it, which is a typical 
many people as possible. buying gesture, does it please her 
in that sense? Then too, is it a 
And what makes this a really product the purchase of which 
hard assignment is that no two may enhance her prestige? a 
| people react exactly alike to any Would she be glad or sorry if her 
—— product. This fact is why the neighbors see it in her carrier? 
——— function of distribution lags be- PATCHIN 
hind production in the applica- Also along with these factors un- 
tion and use of scientific princi- derlying her psychological acceptance 
ples. It is not as easy to figure or rejection of the item, she ap- APPRAISALS 
out buyer reaction as it is to de- praises it in relation to certain im- 
sign inert mass production ma- mediate circumstances of which she 
chinery. is more or less accurately aware. 
; : For instance, what is the present in- 
Consider for a minute the house- ventory at home in this item? How 
wife in the role as a buyer. Let’s’ much cake is there now in the 
think of her in a typical buyer situ- house? Did they just have cake and PROPER 
ation, in the aisle of a supermarket. want a change? Will there be com- 
As she pushes the carrier along the pany at home or a party for which Gppraised 
aisle she is being exposed to a great she will need cake? What do the in- INSURANCE by 
many products. As her eye rests on a_ dividual members of her family want 
rox 2 product, immediately a stream of and prefer as far as this kind of PA ] ( HIN 
‘ thoughts runs through her conscious item is concerned? COVERAGE 
mind. Times does not permit the list- How will it fit into her current 
ing here of all these thoughts, but budget? Is it convenient to buy, car- 
here are a few of them. Instantly ry home, serve and consume? This 
there is a recall in her mind of her last factor is of tremendous import- 
latest impression of the product, ance. Then there are the very im- PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
what satisfaction did it bring to her mediate factors of how easy is it for 
and to the members of her family her to reach out and get the cake valuation service—specializing in 
upon its last use. She recalls the from the shelf. Can she remove it 
message impressed into her mind by’ without stooping, stretching, untan- GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 
the latest advertising she has read, gling it from other items? Does it 
heard, or seen about the product. look clean and fresh on the shelf? oo » ° - 
She judges whether the person- Is it surrounded by so many cakes If It’s Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
ality of the product fits in with the of a generally similar type that the : ae 
attitude she and her family enter- decision of brand selection is too dif- Patchin Appraisal 
tain toward eating and living in gen-_ ficult and she passes it by because 
eral. She accepts or rejects the prod- she is too confused to make a final ; 
uct according to the pleasantness or selective decision? PATC ae i te A ee ad RA i SA L My 
unpleasantness of the images which All these thoughts passing ir a 
the product stimulates in her mind. stream through the mind of a buyer 
She quickly evaluates whether she, have to be considered by the cake 5805 Excelsior Blvd. 
in the role of a housewife and moth- maker and seller. They represent the 
er, wishes to be identified as the type great variables that lie between the WA 6-2729 Minneapolis. 16, Minnesota 
of person offering such a product to presentation of your product and the 
her family. Basically she desires ap- response of the buyer. You have to 
proval and praise from her family consider every factor and then at- 
members for the things she does for tempt to make your product and 
them, and she selects those prod- your merchandising campaign of that 
- “ ‘ , 6é 9 99 
ucts which she believes will bring product bring a favorable response in ““Gooch’s Best”’ Hunter s CREAM 
pleasure from them and thus ap- as many instances as possible. To 
proval for her. neglect the consideration of these in- The Oldest Flour 
a ; eee tangible buying factors is to operate ‘ 
Bote — +o nee in a hit or miss manner, and when SUPERIOR Brand in Kansas 
Does it make a definite appeal og — 26 cee a ee Q UALITY that for more than seventy years 
to her sense of taste? Does it . or has stood at the very top of the 
stimulate her appetite appeal? A Merchandising Program to Make All Baked Things fine quality list. 
Does it satisfy her aesthetic There are two ways to proceed in Better 
tastes in what she thinks that this kind of a merchandising pro- st: 
kind of a product should look gram. One is to find out as accu- Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. The Hunter Milling Co. 
like? As she feels it, does the rately as you can just why people Lincoln, Nebraska Wellington, Kansas 
tactual contact please her? And now buy your various cake items. 
Be Bie ae : = 
‘ ‘ WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
va \ la = is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
Ye process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
P i ee weet ot 
zat Laid ae bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
} 
\ 
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The other is to determine just what 
it is that peop!e want in a cake and 
then make a line of cake items that 
will hit those specific wants right 
on the head. When you find out what 
these determinants of sales volume 
are, then you make your product con- 
form with them, and you use the 
sales appeals that directly motivate 
the awareness of these specific wants 
as far as your product is concerned. 
These sales appeals, which you have 
determined to be the technical ones 
to stimulate buying action, should be 
used consistently at every level of 
your marketing program. They are 
the basis and theme of your adver- 
tising, are emphasized in all mer- 
chandising media and activity, and 
are used by your salesmen in the pre- 
sentation of your sales story. 

Progress calls for something new, 
something that hasn’t been done be- 
fore. The challenge in merchandising 
and advertising is to find a new and 
more productive way to sell product 
profitably. One sure step towards 
progress is this use of psychological 
knowledge that we have been talk- 
ing about as far as the design and 
marketing of your product is con- 
cerned. The accuracy of selling ap- 
peals not only gets you a greater 
purchase response, but it saves you 
from throwing your money away on 
unsuccessful campaigns. 

Motivation research has found out 
through technically controlled inter- 
views the real reasons why people 
buy certain products. For instance, 
they have discovered that the pleas- 
ure of drinking beer comes more 
from the feel of beer in the throat 
than from the taste. They also 
learned that snob appeal and sci- 
entific advertising aroused poor re- 
sponse. In cigarettes, it was learned 
that Americans smoke to prove they 
are virile, and to show that they 
are strong and energetic. They also 
smoke to relieve tension and to be 
sociable. Cigarette brands acquire 
personalities such as masculinity, 
mildness, class, inexpensiveness. Peo- 
ple tend to smoke the brand with 
which they believe their personality 
matches. What women respond to in 
the advertising of soap and deter- 
gents are themes which enhance her 
self-esteem as a housewife, make her 
feel better about her housework, give 
her a feeling of satisfaction and ac- 
complishment in her tasks. These 
themes in advertising cater to the 
underlying need of a housewife to 
know that her role is appreciated 
and valued by the members of her 
family. 

Undoubtedly there are certain as- 
sociations, identifications, images 
that are aroused in the minds of 
housewives in connection with cake 
in general and with particular brands 
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of cake. Just what these varying at- 
titudes and mental pictures are in 
relation to your product should be 
found out. For when you know how 
buyers really feel about your cake, 
what their general mental orienta- 
tion is when they think about your 
item, then you have the basis for 
your merchandising campaign. Then 
you can appeal to them in the area 
in which you can get a response. 


The Personality of a Cake 


A piece of cake definitely has a 
personality. There is no question 
about this. The factors that go to 
make up that personality are such 
things as color, size, shape, weight, 
consistency, crumbiness, taste, grain, 
crustiness, sweetness, the feel of the 
cake in the hand and in the mouth 
packaging, advertising themes. All 
these factors contribute toward cre- 
ating a certain constellation of 
thought in relation to your item. 
The degree to which a buyer accepts 
your cake in regard to all these 
factors determines the purchase de- 
cision. It is your job to make sure 
that you gain acceptance rather than 
rejection on all these factors from 
the majority of people. 

And the last suggestion on this 
subject of basing your marketing 
program on selling points which ap- 
peal with technical correctness to 
buying motivation is that your cam- 
paign takes into account the un- 
derlying needs of a housewife or 
mother in relation to your product 
item. Some of these basic needs are 
satisfaction of appetite, success as 
a provider, health, cleanliness, social 
approval, to conform. 

In striving to design your procuct 
and merchandising campaign to fu'- 
fill these needs of your buyer, here 
are some of the buying motives ito 
which you can appeal: 

Prestige. 

Approval of others. 
Labor saving. 

Pleasing sense of taste. 
Maintaining health. 
Handiness. 

Economy of purchase. 
Pride. 
Self-improvement. 
Convenience. 

Ease of use. 

Proper care of children. 
Dependability. 
Economy of use. 

A critical requirement for success 
is follow-through of the advertising 
appeals right down to the point of 
purchase in all your outlets. Much 
expensive advertising is short of re- 
sponse because the message is not 
repeated at the purchase spot. Re- 
member that at the point of buying 
the recall mental action has to take 
place. 

Your advertised message will got 
a quick recall if somehow it is pre- 
sented in some form to act as a cue 
to the buyer when she is making a 
purchase decision. An excellent ex- 
ample of this kind of tie-in is a small 
reproduction of an outdoor poster 
placed right on the shelf adjacent 
to the advertised cake. This small 
reproduced ad brought to buyers’ 
minds the whole campaign and cued 
buying action. Follow-through a'so 
is accomplished by having all sales- 
men use the sales appeals you have 
decided upon in all their solicitations. 
This policy will not only insure con- 
sistency in your over-all sales pro- 
gram, but also will get you better 
results because the selling is then 
done closer’ to a correct technique. 

One of the big problems for man- 
agement today is the productivity 
per worker. According to the latest 
census figures, the number of em- 
ployees working in bread and re- 
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lated products increased 6% between 
1947 and 1956. For the same period 
the amount of the payroll increased 
49% .. . some difference. For the 
same period the number of man hours 
for production workers dropped 9%, 
but the wages increased 37%. These 
figures state the simple fact that 
you are paying a lot more money for 
less work. 


An Unfavorable Trend 


Again, for the same 
for soft cakes only (pound, layer, 
fruit) the baked weight in 1,000’s 
of pounds dropped from 1,210,207 
to 1,034,748. And the dollar value 
fell from $390,663,000 to $372,385,- 
000. These figures tell a story of an 
unfavorable trend. They are discour- 
aging when compared to the fact 
that between 1947 and 1954 the num- 
ber of households in this country 
jumped from 39,107,000 to 46,893,000. 

This rising labor cost and a de- 
clining industry volume make it im- 
perative that every producer get the 
most that he can out of every dol- 
lar he is spending for distribution. 
Make sure that your advertising does 
a real sales job, that it penetrates 
into a woman’s mind and creates 
an active desire for your product. 
There is just one answer to whether 
your merchandising and advertising 
program is successful. That answer 
is found in the trend of your sales 
volume. The answer is your sales 
figures. Your program has to build 
business or it should be changed. Ad- 
vertising is not an expression of cor- 
porate conceit, nor solely a medium 
of art. It should not be created to 
amuse nor to win prizes. It is a 
medium of selling through which you 
attempt to pre-condition a buyer's 
mind to prefer your brand when she 
sees it on her shopping tour and to 
reach out and possess it. The objec- 
tive of merchandising is to get your 
product line exposed for sale at the 
most advantageous locations and un- 
der conditions which induce buying 
action. 

Here are some of those conditions. 
You will remember that earlier we 
said that today your packaged item 
has to sell itself. 


period but 


But into the package and in 
the complete display of your 
product line is put the manifesta- 
tion of the strategy of your 
planned marketing campaign. 
Your package with the cake visi- 
ble in it is carefully designed 
to motivate the selective process 
of the buyer to react with pur- 
chase commitment. The package, 
trademark, brand name, color 
scheme and brief printed mes- 
sage is a continuity of your whole 
campaign and is the final cli- 
mactic stimulus which touches 
off the desired response. 


The eye appeal of the whole dis- 
play of the line, the arrangement 
of the items on the shelf, the loca- 
tion of your spot all contribute to 
the purchase response or rejection. 
Here are some observed conditions 
which cause rejection: too low or too 


high a location, too many items 
crowded together, too lean an in- 
ventory, squashed product, brand 


name not quickly identifiable. Here 
are conditions which enhance accept- 
ance: clean, fresh looking items, a 
neat display, advertising and promo- 
tion tie-in pieces, plenty of prod- 
uct available indicating you are real- 
ly in business. 

Remember also that you are deal- 
ing with an action that is greatly 
compressed in time. Shopping for 
groceries is not considered recre- 
ational by housewives. They do it 
fast. The result is that your item 
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is given momentary consideration. It 
has to do its selling job in the flick 
of an eye. Its impact must be ter- 
rific. Your package has to create in- 
stant recognition, has to bring about 
immediately the action of recall. You 
can appreciate, therefore, the im- 
portance of the package design, and 
also how vital the work of your 
driver-salesmen is in setting up your 
arrangement in such a way that that 
passing eye gets caught. 

In too many instances route sales- 
men do not have the perspective to 
appreciate the merchandising role of 
their job. Actually it is in their hands 
where the ultimate success of your 
whole merchandising program lies. 
For unless they work to get your 
line presented attractively and ef- 
fectively, all your pre-conditioning 
efforts are in vain. For the mo- 
ment of truth is that second when 
Mrs. Jones, pushing a carrier in the 
aisle, glances toward your display. 
And it is your salesman’s work that 
baits the hook to catch and retain 
that glance. The suggestion is made, 
therefore, that all your salesmen be 
educated thoroughly in your over-all 
marketing p'ans, that they be aware 
of your complete sales strategy, and 
that they be drilled in exactly how 
they are to carry out the final and 
determining part of your sales cam- 
paign. 

Right now, think of some of your 
salesmen, their work and their prog- 


ress. Suppose Jack Brown, one of 
your men, makes three calls a week 
at the Ideal Market. In a year that 
is about 150 calls, and over a five- 
year period 750 calls. That repre- 
sents 750 opportunities to sell him- 
self, his company, and his branded 
line. That’s a lot of opportunity in 
anybody’s language. Yet, how much 
real progress has he made in that 
account during all those calls? Is he 
much stronger in there than he was 
two months after he began to make 
the stop? How does his fifth year 
compare with his second year? In 
instance after instance the sa'esman 
is getting no more business in his 
fifth year than his first. He has 
done nothing to build the stop up 
into a real volume outlet for cake. 
He serves it unimaginatively, rou- 
tinely. Progress is nil. 


It is the responsibility of man- 
agement to develop the sales ef- 
fectiveness of their driver-sales- 
men, to make real merchandising 
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men out of them. And this step 
is one that is strongly urged in 
your merchandising plans for the 
future. 


Your product line is as good as 
the individual piece of cake which a 
customer buys and eats. Your whole 
line is judged in that eating. Your 
salesmen, therefore, should be sure 
that every piece presented for sale 
is fresh and in good condition. One 
bad piece can lose a family’s busi- 
ness for a long time. This is pari 
of productive merchandising. 

Any manufacturing change made 
in a cake should be judged first on 
whether that change will sell more 
cake or not. An economy is not worth 
while if it is going to kill sales 
volume. 

With an impu'se shopping item 
such as cake, exposure of the com- 
plete line is imperative. Without ex- 
posure to the buying eye, the chances 
of a cake’s sale is cut way down. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details ..... 
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\l odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN FRIMECTOAL cit~1es 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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Brought Tog 


In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 

Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 
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serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 
200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 





General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread Mills 
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